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NIVERSITY of LONDON, &c.—A First-class 
B.A. and M.D. PREPARES GENTLEME) 
for the Matriculation, Medical, and Arts Examinations, &c. 
and printed Notes forwarded. A Schoolmastcr’s Class. 
vacancy | for an In or Out-Door Apprentice. 
“ A. Z.," Ferriman’s, 49, Albany- street, Regent's-park. 


+ privately or in class, 
Full MSs. 
There is a 


priva [TE PUPILS.—A married Clergyman, 
B.A. of Cambridge, and formerly at Rugby School, under Dr. 
Arnold, having been accustomed to receive PUPILS to prepare for the 
Public Schools, has now VACANCIES for THREE or FOUR. His re 
dence is in a healthy village in Norfolk. Terms, under twelve, 60 gui- 
neas; above twelve, 80 guineas annum. 

Address *“ Rev. 8. W. B.,” Post-office, Diss. 





DUCATION.—The Authoress of the Book | 


entitled “The Parent's Great Commission,” wishe 
under her care and to Educate THREE YOUNG LADIE 
Reference to her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Hamilton ; her Grace 
the Duchess of Roxburghe; and Lady Pilkington, Chevet, Yorkshire. 
Before troubling the referees, communicate with the Authoress of 
“The Parent’s Great Commission,” the Rectory, Stanton-by-Dale, 


Derby. 
DUCATION 


HILL SCHOO 
Cambridge, RECEIV 
structed in French, German, 
elusive terms. 
all the advantages of a comfortable home. The grounds are extensive 
and healthy. French and German constantly spoken, under the super- 
intendence of resident native maste Ts. 


DUCATION.—The situation of GROVE- 
HOUSE, ST. PETER'’S, near MARGATE, eminently deserves 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, 
gorating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
tive to the development of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; and, 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 
Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
limited, 
DUCATION.—A Married 
4 (A.M. of Cambridge), residing in a commodious house 
very healthy and pleasant village of Goudhurst, Kent (five miles from 


8 to receive 


—BRIGHTON.—THE 
-Mr. SCUDAMORE, a Married Graduate of 
S$ a limited number of PUPILS, i 


Clergyman 


the Marden station of the London and Dover Railway), is desirous of | 
YOUNG | 


undertaking the CHARGE and EDUCATION of a few 
GENTLEMEN. The religious views of the Advertiser are moderate, 
but decidedly Evangelical; and he trusts the utmost care would be 


taken to impart to his Pupils a sound religious as well as secular | 


education : usual 

routine of an English education, 

may be required. 

ten years of age ; over ten years, Forty-five Guineas. 

tory references can be elven. 

Address (prepaid), Rev. GEORGE “ HAYWARD, Goudhurst, Cranbrook, 
Kent. 


the general course of instruction to consist of the 
with French, 


rhe most satisfac- 


Su PERIOR HOME E DU CATION.—A Lady, 


residing in a peculiarly healthy part of the country, in the 
vicinity of a city where first-rate Masters may be obtained, wishes to 
meet with ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES to share in the Education 
of her two Daughters, the eldest of whom is 13 years of age. They 
would have the advantage of an experienced resident Governess, and 
in addition to which — lady is herself musical. 
Address “R S.,” Earl ) Library, 67, Castle-street East 


@ELECT EDUCATION 
1 


Oxford-street 





GELECT -—BRIGH'TON.—An 
M.A. marri who receives a limited number only, will have 
meant IES at Christmas. The plan of stu:ly is broad and thorough, 
minute attention being paid toeach pupil. The domestic arrangements 
ate eminently adapted to secure health and comfort. Saltwater- 
bathing provided for each pupil. 
For Terms (inclusive) and References apply to “ M. A., 
Tansdowne-place, Brighton. 


{RENCH ACQUIRED as on the Continent, 
at RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE, in MADAME BERARD'S Maison 
TEducation de Demoiselle »3, Which offers all the comforts of a superior 
English home. The mansion is delightfully situate, out of the town, 
in ornamental grounds of several acres, surrounded by gravel walks 
and shrubberies. ‘The f umily is Parisian and Protestant. An English 
tad two German governesses reside in the house. E lent masters 
attend. A view of the house, with terms, &c., will be forwarded upon 
application. References to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry ; the Rev. 
J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School; and the Rev. 
Mark's .'s College, Chelsea. 


76, Upper 


FRANC IS KRICHTEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MAYENCE, D. 244-45, for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN under the age of nineteen, is in Mayence 
universaHy acknowledged to meet every demand of finished German 
lueation, combined with a kind English family treatment. } Nothing 
isneglected to promote the health and the mental development of the 
pupils by the strictest attention to physical education and solid instruc- 
tion. Terms moderate. 
References given and required 
and to the Publisher of this paper. 
References given--Mr. STEPHEN FLOCKTON, No 
Threadneedle-street; Mr. JOHN MASSON, 
Cornhill. 


HE GE RMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 
TANT COLLEGE, Clapham, under the direction of the Rev. 
RA. FRIEDLANDER, has (for the sake of larger and more commo- 
dious premises) lately been REMOVED to Grove-house, 
common, a mansion affording eve: ry convenience and comfort, with 
extensive and beautiful pleasure and playgrounds attached, the latter 
fitted up with gymnastics upon an unusually large scale. The arrange- 
ments are the most complete desired in a first-class establishment. In 
this institution young gentlemen are c. arefully prepared for the army, 
uavy, commerce, and the learned professions, and every attention is 
paid so as to impart asound English education. The theoretical and 
Practical culture of German and French at the same time forms one of 
its distinguishing fe patures, and is such as to supersede entirely the 
hécessity of sending children abroad for the ac quirement of these lan- 
Suages. For prospectuses, &e., apply to the Director as above 


St. MARGARET’S COLLEGE, CRIEFF, 
PERTHSHIRE. For the Education of Young Ladies. 

Visitor—The LORD BIsnop of St. ANDREW'S. 
Principal—The Rev. A. LENDRUM, M.A. 
Lady Superintendent—Mrs. LENDRUM. 
Head Govreness—Miss WAITE. 
Assistant Governess—Miss O'CONNOR. 
German and Music RAULEIN BENJAMIN, 
French—Mademoiselle BAYVEL. 
Singing and Theory of Music—Mr. TIERBERT. 
Dancing rctses and Deportment—Miss SMYTH. 
Physician—MATTH. B. GAIRDNER, Esq., M.D. 
This College has been established for the purpose of providing for 
oung ladies a solid and polite education, together with the highest 
Svantages in moral and religious training. There are no extras, 
erything bei ing comprehended in a moderate fixed charge. 

next Terin.commences on the 10th of January. 
For Prospectuse 8, containing terms, references, and other details, and 
P@ny further information required, apply to the Rev. A. LENDRUM, 
Ph Margaret's College, Crieff, N.B, | 


F. KRICHTEN, Mayeuce, Germany, 


» Hatton-court, 


Jerusalem Coffee-house, 





ROSE- | 


who are in- | 
the Classics, and Mathematics, at in- | 
The Pupils take their meals with the family, and have | 


in the 


Latin, and Greek, as | 
ferms, Forty Guineas per annum for boarders under | 


Derwent Coleridge, Principal of St. | 


Clapham- | 


P ERTH CATHEDRAL 
5 SCHOOL 
Visitor—The Bisnor of the DIOCESE. 
Rector—The Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
This School having been REMOVED into the new and very com- 
modious Premises of STORMONT HOUSE, which have been purchased 
| and fitted-up with the express view of afford with increased 
facilities, to the Sons of Clergy and persons of moderate means, the 
advantages of a sound and religious Education—a LARC ADDI- 
MONAL NUMBER of BOYS can be received into it after the Christmas 
Holidays. The School combines the preparation both for a Professional 
and Commercial Life. The House stands in a large inclosed Play- 
ground. Terms—Thirty Guineas per annum, including Medical 
Attendance. 
Ap ply t to the Rev. the Rector, Stormont House, Perth. 


HEAP BC \OKS. —20 per cent. Discount off all 
Books for Ready Money, at CHARLES HASELDEN'S, Book- 
seller, Shaftesbury House, 21, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square 


T° THE PROVINCIAL PRES 
man, of considerable experience, is open to 
as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR of a PROVINCIAL 
is a good Shorthand-writer, and can produce 
timonials, 
Apply to “X. Y. Z.,” Mi 


SS.—A Gentle- 
ENGAGEMENT 
He 


tes- 


an 
NEWSPAPER 
unexceptionable 


. J. R. Jastican's, Bookseller, High-street, 
Poole. 


TEWSPAPERS.—The TIMES 
- posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarte 
HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISE R 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), SUN, GLOBE, or SI ANDAR D, 3 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers requi , and orde 
prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-stre Sank. 

Money-orders payable at chief office, 


or Pt odd) 


rs must be 


ondon. 


while the invi- | 


HUNDR E THOU SAND VOLUMES 
In ilation at 
WE SSTERTON’S ENGL ISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, Hyde-park-corn zl ne 
Guinea per Annum. Zooks can be ex 
the public supplied with duplicate cop 
library, at reduced prices. 


ONE 


Subseription 
ily 


NEWEST WORKS ON ean ‘e 


apne So 
W ESTERTON’S L IBR ARY, 
PARK-CORNER. The newest books. 
Guinea din rAnnem. Annuals for Christ 


One 
ALL THE DAILY NE WSPAPE RS 
Supplied, or Lent to Read, 


WESTERTON’S Library, Hyde-p ark Ce 


Ame YRS and AMATEURS should procure 
4 agp of the System of Publishing on Commission,” to be 
| had grati for one of CHURTON 
| 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


SAMILIES BOOK SOCIE ) 
INSTITUTIONS, PROVINCIAL ATHEN.EUM AND 
COUNTRY LIBRARIANS supplied on the most liberal terms with 
all the New Works for perusal by a small Annual Subggription to 
CuurRTON’'S LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


© R. BROWN and J. MACINDOE 
@ Auctioneers of FINE ART, LITERARY and other Pre 
76, QUEEN-STREET, GLASGOW 
Consignments of Pictures, 
niture, &c., will have the 


Articles of Virtu, Books, Decor 
advantage of an established and m 
extensive first-class connexion. 
Season commences Ist October; 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE 
WOOD'S NEW CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC ¢ 
LENSES, CHEMICALS, CASES, &c., just published, free 
“c of three postage stamps. 
G. WOOD'S VITREOUS VARNISH 
Pictures, in bottles containing 6 ounces, Is. 
E. G. WOOD, Optician, and Manufacturer of 
paratus, 117, Cheapside, London (late of 123, New 


(THE beautiful CARTOONS S OF RAPH AE L, 


ally published at 70 guineas, engrav 
: now be had for 6 guineas the 
paper, including the admirable pextral of 

be had of Mr. WERB (to whom the prop 
Pianoforte and Harmonium Salons, 53, Wigia 
Cavendish-square. 


T° BOOK-BUYERS and Collectors of Topo- 
graphy and COUNTY HISTORY —A NEW CATALOGUE is 
now ready, consisting entirely of works relating to 1 APHY 
and COUNTY HISTORY; also a Catal sue of CHLOICE, » and 
CURiOUS BOOKS. Either of these very interesting Catal 
be sent by post on receipt of two stamps L » repay it 
UPHAM and Beer (late Rodwell), 46, New Bond-street, 
Seabed t 


YOOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 

> Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-stre« London. So0ks bor 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, the lowe 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. given for 
small Libraries. 


THE Se a INTEREST, 


IY DE- 


Subscriptions, from 


nus presen 
rer, 


on obi 4 5 ition, or by post, stamp, 


Y TIES, LITERARY 


»perty, 
ative Fur- 
yst 
ends 3ist May. 

 —E. G. 
AMERAS, 
by post, on 


for protecting Collodion 
graphic 


street.) 


Ap- 


and C 


POGR 
gues will 


corner of 


ind 
terins. 


in 
on 
Estimates 


Address, 195, Oxford -street. 


(THE ONLY PRIZE FLUTES.— These 

beautiful toned instruments may be seen and heard daily, from 

at the Patentees’ and Manufacturers’, RUDALL, ROSE, 

, and Co.'s, 100, New Bond-street, where Mr. Carte will be in 

attendance to explain their peculiar excellences. Every kind of Flute 

upon the new and old systems.—Carte's Sketch (price ls., by post 
1s, 6d.) gives a full description. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
4 Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactur 
after the most approved designs of modern and U 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, FP rench walnut-tre 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, 
50, New Bond-street. 
name, 


antique 

&e 

Soho and CHAPPELL’s, 
No connexion with any other House of the same 





FOR OFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
RAVELLERS’ AND HOUSEHOLD PROTECTION. 
‘OLT’S PATENT REVOLVERS 

/ Appreved of by H.M. Hon. Board of Ordnance 
Naval and Military Authorities throughout the w 
R EXCELLENCIES of COLT'’S WEAPON are the 

ay with the need of cartridge, w 
gand securing the charge, 
lity in long and hard usage, accuracy 
etration, position and shape 
A 


distinguished 


(doing a ridding 


safety of ca 
nipples, 
s furnished. 
table -dealer, or of the Inventor 
‘COLT, 1, Spring- gardens, London, 


of pe 
Five sag 2rent sizes. 


rder of 
Manufacturer, SAMU EL 


GRAMMAR| 


POLKA des GUIDES 


stamps a e admirable performance 
is a guarantee for xcellence of 
is a charming p ; he 
World. 


Price 2s., for 
of this cele — band 
the pieces in their r ire. This 
Musical Journal. “A re ally ame polka.”"— 


JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


(‘THE ANGEL'S VISIT; New Ballad. Price 2s., 

free for stamps.—“ This ballad’ may be compastd to a beautiful 
exquisitely set by an experienced ist Need we say more to 
mmend it to notice? Lady's M agamne. “A very channing 
Review. “ Beautiful, both as regards poetry and music. 


gem 
rec 
ballad.’ 
lian. 


JEWELL and LETcuFroRpD, 17, Sol 


Guar 
CHEAP MUSIC. 
\ ESSRS. BOOSEY and SONS have reduced 
4 the price of a gre ater part of the most popular 
forte Music of the d Applications should state 
ial Cheap I 


‘ I 
"The E U ROP E AN MUSICAL LIBRARY 
title = ap series of popular Pianoforte Music, by Osborne, 
, Beyer, Oesten, Quidaut, Herz, Dohler, Wallace, 
Talexy, Streich, &c. 


JOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNALS 

) FORTE SOLOS, and FOUR HANDS.—This 
cheap series of the best Operas, reduced i 
decision of the H f Lords. It in 
Sonnamt du Re 

A List of is of 
London. 


°| TH E WIFE of OMAR PASHA.—Just 

published, THE PASHA’S GRAND MARCH, composed for the 
Turkish Army by her Excellency the Wife of Omar Pasha. This 
extremely interesting | was received in MS. by the Publishers, and 
may be relied on as the authentic composition of the distinguished lady. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


| Py 


ay, for Pianoforte Solo 
ttempted. This editio 
vol. (140 pages), 


10-square. 


ocal and Piano- 
Joosey and Sons’ 


is the 
Ascher, 
Voss, Rosellen, 


PIANO- 
is the title of a 

uence of the 
, Trovatore, 


Goria, 


in price 
ludes Rigol , Erns 
giment, Lucrezia Bo reia, &e. 
BOUSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street 


HUGUENOTS.—A cheap and magnificent 
lition of MEYERBEER’S GREAT OPERA is published this 
in the most complete and perfect form ever 
1 is beautifully engraved, and printed in a large 
th lettered, forming one of Booskgy and 


SONs’ Standard Pianoforte Operas.—28, Holles-street, London 


price 7s. 6d. ¢ 


= GE O} 

On Mor ovember 20th, was pub 

St ANF ORD'S NE W and AUTH 

of the Co including Balaklava, Kamara, 

i galsothe Positions 

Forts, &c., with 

other Redoub ts; the 

bert ; Prices 

is, 6d. ; per post, 5s. 
and Retail Mapseller, 


SEBASTOPOL. 


NTIC MAP 


ry round Sebastopol; 
P R 


of the Turkish and 
n pane Genera! Canr 

yer post, 2s. 6d. 
Wholesale 


Head Quarters of 
in | large sheet, « 


: Case, 
London: EDWARI 


) STANE 


(THE CAVALRY A¢ 
stobe 2 Becy 


he 


vo 
‘TION at BALAKLAVA, 
and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and COR 

I *e a Sketch by E. MORIN, 
ribed in the Times of the 
loured, 68 ealers 


ustrating ¢ 
14th ins i n. by K " ice 3s.; or, ¢ 
upplic 


SIEGE OF SEVASTOPOL, by Captain 
ERE. tee hed from the new 32-7 
5 PAUL an 1 DOMINIC ¢ LNAGHI 
Publ s to her M ut EB. 
in two tint 
Dealers su 


PAU! L & DOMINIC 
Mall East, Publishers to 
NIGHTINGALE, 
Esq., A.R.A., from ¢ rig 1 sketch, the 
of her family rice 2s. 6d. ; 8 supplied. 


SEAT OF WAR THE EAST.— 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, wks have been for so long 
rably kr , is now with our Forees making 
of the places : es arising from the WAR im the 
The extreme » of procuring authentic represeu~ 
f events de triking pages in tie 
son to enter upon his 
h he received most 
' 


2-pounder Battery, 
ind CO., 13 and 
SI ANFORD, "6. 
Size, 20} 


Son 


‘i ISS NIGHTINGALE. 
COLNAGHI and CO., 13 and 14, Pall 
ry Majesty, beg te nounce a Port: Miss 

Lithographed by R 

property 


roofs, 5s. Deal 


“IN 


whose wi 


(THE 
Mr 
df 
ketches 
tIMEA 
J ms ¢ t 
nd i Fran " ind 
o our ambassad 
t most influential pers nages 
1es will be lithographed by Messva. 
to issue a series of about Thirty-two 
e 12s., containing Four subjects 
ired to imitate the Drawin 
"Part wi nsist of Illustrations of the 8 
be published early in December. Those incider 
e demand more space, will be executed 
by l6in., ane 1 printed on paper 38 in. t 
ht Price 7s. 6d., or Coloured 


art, pric 


ym their 1 
scale of 
they will not exce¢ 
ea yh 

Published by PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and Co., 
her Majesty, 13 and 14, Pall-mall East; 
Paternoster-row 


which fr 


important 32 in 


t in number. , 1a 
Publishers x 
und Messrs. LONGMAN and ( 


At Christmas 


JAYS and LYR ics. 


Author « 


CG. RAE 


RTUE, an 


Lege ie: ZZ 


ed, 
P ATENTS ; 


BROWN 


1Co 


wn Sv 
Pr 
By 
f Sea and Sh 


HALL, V 
ggg 


‘ Lyries 
t ARTHUR 


read 
Ciena HE and. 
in Thought. Being an Investig of the 
prude nee, in their bearing on Property in Phe ught; 
ase of Jefferys v. Boosey, recently dk 
‘ Wi ith an Appendix cont th 
Lor therein, By MONTAGUE 


Solicitor 


or, Property 
nciples of Juris- 
also their applica- 
sided by the House of 
Tudgn ents of the Law 
LAVERSON, Attorney and 


London: WILDY and Sons, Lincoln’s-inn-ar hway. 


cloth lettered, 
SCIENCE 
SERIES. Inc 4% 
EUCLID. By 
Queen's College, 
SERIES, LOGA- 
M.A, 
GEOMETRY, 


Tt 1, price 3s. 6d. 
ORFs “OF THE 
Vol being the MATHEMATICAL 
SIMPLI kunnen Tic, ALGEBRA, and ELEMENTS of 
J. R. Young, late Professor of Mathematics, 
Belfast. PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 
RITHMS, and MENSURATION the Rev. J. F. Twisden, 
Professor of Mathem And PRACTICAL 
By Alerander Jardi 


THE 


rinciples 


“CIRCLE 


En a er. 


Es¢q., 
unif » price 3s, 6d., 
Contant 
Ske & Ad ad 
rodictory Tr athe 
Degatynénts of ee 
ane Dp Baetitiin > | 
terao ster. roy f 
Amen-cofery 


nly be 
VOLI ME 
Structure of the 
a ee 


Al 
FIRST 
of Physiology 
ri ‘ties of the 
ture, Ce 
Know 


The 


an Species 
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sags onal 
THE nena ‘OMMENTARY 
OLD and NEW a By th 
I Viear f Iton Paneras, Doras Ss 
: fully ? inted are type“ 7 hes xt 
e vel fro 


‘ 


ORNINGS “WITH JESUS: ‘a 
late Rev. WILLIAM JAY. of Bath. 
London: JOHN 


Series 
nii By the 
7, Southampton-row, 1 36, Paternoster- 
row 
—_ choco ptetrab kel 
The ( Ns. 18s. cloth 
\ ANNA in “the He U SEs ; or, Daily Expo- 
4 sitions of tl ay) yeciz idapt 
Wor By the Rev 
and St. Mark, 6s. ; St 


1 for reading at Family 


3 DT CHIER, A.M.—St. Matthew 
moog" PRAYERS 


p. 3s. 6d. cloth 
ARK in the HOUSE; or, a Series of 
Family Prayers for a Month: with Prayer r Special Occasions 
BARTON BOUCHIER, A.M., Author of “Manna in th 


VHE 


of Family 
ure f England Quarterly Review 


> of the best collections « Prayers which we hav 


thamptor and 36, Paternoster- 


ow 


1-row, 


Illustrated with a coloured Map, Fep. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
[SRAE ‘L in the WORLD ; or, the Mission 
of the Hebrews to the sat Military Monarchies. By W. H 
JOHNSTONE, M.A., Authe Israel after the Flesh. 
London and 36, Paternoster- 


JOUN F. Suaw, 27, thampton-row, 


ap Uilustr 1 Edition pre 


Te: L AMP LIGHTE! 
Fol > A Story 


Good; with ten iit 


THE 


and the 


Al ND rel 5 R’ r Y 

5 1e Beaut 
wtrations. Edited D DALTON. 
*«* Ask for Grace Dultot n. 

- B — a BOYS, 
sewed, ls. boards, 

HE BOY s ‘ST ART IN LIFE 
~ rHEY EDED Edited by GRACE E 
Illustrated with twenty Engravings. 

London: JOHN F. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND C0/S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA 
Price ls. in faney boards, 
HE WAR; or, Voices from the 
~ With Lilustrations, and a Plan showing the Positi 
Army 


‘This work, det 


SUCCI 


DALTON 


SHAw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


NEW 


> - 
Ranks 
ms of th 
ailing every action that has taken plac 
anecdotes, must at the 
ry inf 


, interspersed 
present moment be of universal interest; 


mation relative to this all-e 


BATTLES OF THE BRITISH 


ARMY, 


With Illustrations by 


GREAT BATTLES of the BRITISH 


neluding the BATTLI the ALMA 

W. HARVEY 
“Ab tha y 1osen as a school priz 
or presen k A more ay } te ild be impossible to 
choose 
I »., Farringdon-street 


RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME 
Pr 1 ! } a 


(odo LPHIN, “BULWER. 


rhe following are late); lin this series 


best works ‘ 


GE and ¢ 


SCHOOL P PRIZES and ae ae 


The Newest, Cheapest, 


»yntains the f our first prmwnres 


aud Best Works, Illustrated by 
our First Artists, suitable for School Presents and Christmas Prizes, ar¢ 
published by GEORGE ROUTLEDGI nd Co., Farringdon-street, 
who have just issued their new catalogu 
to forward on receipt of one postage-st amp 
ondon: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and 


» Which they will be happy 


»., Farringdon-street 


NEW BOOK FOK BOYS 
1 | vol. price 


Ke ER ANZ. A; or, the Home of the W anderers. 
4 By Miss BOWMAN, Author of “Rolando's Travels, 
Series.” With Eight Iustrations by BIRKET FOSTER 
This work, it is fully expected, will rival in popularity are the 
“Swiss Family Rot ," or Marryatt’s “ Masterman Read It 
is a narrative of pers adventure, and must be a gre at favourit 
idon: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and ( arringdon-stre 





Second 


{ IMMEL’S PE RE U “ME D 
PALACE MINIATURI 


CRYSTAL 


pocket-books, card-cases, desks, work-boxes, &« 
*et remembrancer forms a most acceptable present to friends at 
abroad, Sent by post for seven stamps 
wid by all Booksellets, Pe , and Chemists; and by 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 39, Gerrard-street, Suho, London, 
Palace, Sydenham, 


riumers. 1. RIMMEL, 


and Crystal 


the 
all the Statutes 
is supplied to this 
SAUNDERs, Esq., Bar- 


Now —— 
HE NEW MILITA ACTS (forming 
Third Edision of “ Saunde: rs's Militia Acts”), with ; 
and the New Orde ‘rsand K tions, Forms, &« 
work by the War Office ; THOS VAS W 
rister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 
London 


JOUN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


GRATIS! GRATIS! 
eventy-faur Thousand. yt BE dition 
stamps to prepay postage, & 1d through 


VERY MAN HIS IWN 
Popular Guide to Health, ad A ne to the 
Grave, the Gay. By a PHYSICIAN. 


GRATIS! 


Ss nt firex 


ull booksellers, price 6d. 


Young, the Old, the 


“ Admirably adapted to enli shee *n the public mind in a species of | 


knowledge in which every individual is concern —Co, Chron. 

“To the married and unmarried, we partic ularly recommend this 
work. It is calculated to afford just that very nec essary information 
as! is too frequently sought in vain from other sources.""—Atlas. 

“ Parents, heads of families, cle Tgymen, conductors of schools, and 
all who are interested in the future well-being of others should possess 
this invalaable guide." —Meath Herald. 

r It ought to be placed in the hands of every youth." "—Kent Observer. 

Calcylated to do more goo: than fifty sermons.”—Plough 

Address—Mr. Lawes, Publivher, 2, Charles-street, Hatton Garden, 

London. 


AND HOW | 


| sand. Pl 


PRE- | 


| CORNER. 


ALMANACK, for imparting a delightful 


| Globe; 


} trated by CRowQUILL and NORTHCOTE. 


on receipt of six | 


DOCTOR: a} 


Just published, 8vo., price 
YAINLESS "TOOTH EXTRACTION 


without CHLOROFORM. By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- 


Dentist 


m: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
I - oe rforms De nté al Operations under 
en till 1 


29, New Broad. street, City »ndon, 


NEW ILLUSTR 


+> 


ATED BOOKS, 


THE KEEPS AKE for 1855. Edited 

by Miss POWER. With beautifully-finished Engravings 
the first Artists, engraved under the 
A. Heatu. Price 2ls., elegantly 


from Drawings by 
superintendence of Mr, F. 
bound. 


MILTon’s 

SEROSO. With upwards of 
drawn and etched by Brrket Foster. 
Red. In a richly ornamental binding, imp. 8vo., 21s. 


Thirty 


Il. 
THE COURT ALBUM; or, BOOK 
OF BEAUTY for 1855. 
of the Young Female Nobility. Beautifully engraved from 
Drawings by the best Artists; with Biographical and Histori- 
i In a handsome binding, 2ls.; with coloured 


IV. 

GFELLOW’S GOLDEN 
4 LEGEND. New and Revised Edition, with Notes, and 
Fifty Engravings on Wood from Drawings by Brrket FosTER 
and JANE E. Hay; uniform with the same Artists’ ‘* Evange- 
ine,” &e. Crown Svo. handsomely bound, 12s.; morocco, 

Also, New Editions of 
_L ONGFE L LOW’S POEMS, Illustrated by 

' Foster. 21s. cloth ; 30s. morocco. 


LONGFELLOW’S “EVANGELIN 


10s. 6d. cloth; 16s. morocco. 
LONGFELLOW’S “VOICES OF 
IT,” 15s. cloth; 21s. morocco. 


. LONGFELLOW’S 


30s. morocco. 
Davip Boeve, Fleet-street. 


\ TORKS by MISS CORNER. 


DE AN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill 


“HYPERION,” 2ls. 


Published by 


Histories, for School and Family Reading 


Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or | 


Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 


s to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. | 
| 


» whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
1 from accepted mo dlern English and Foreign authorities, and 
gly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Coenen 8 ; History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 4s 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. Seventh thou- 
es, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 2s. 6d. bound. 
With QueStions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. 
Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth theusand. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand. New Edition, 
corrected to the present time. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GRENCE, with Questions, 


3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand. 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 


Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 
1 


tho nd. 
Sorner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 


Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 


Plates, Map, 
With 


2s. 6d. bound. 


Denmark, Sweden, 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Em including Modern 
3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus af Miss Corner's Histories, post free, on applicatton. 


Greece, 


The First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. fd. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
Price ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound im cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
»xplained in Short and EasyGames, By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
Ex oa on, improved, with illustrations. ls. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of the 
their Natural, Mineral. and Vegetable Productions; and the 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Ninth 
ls, 6d. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEV 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechisr n, a compl ste 
Series o ithe Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Seventh Edition, ls. 6d. 
eloth. 


Scriptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER 


and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. in.a clear type, royal 18mo 


Miss Corner’s Fables for the x oung Tilus- 
Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 
“Truly a book worth buying.” 
Loudon 
Book Warehouse , 31, Ludgate-hill. 


‘ OMF ORTS F OR INVALIDS.— 

/ CHAPMAN and ALDERMAN, 8, Denmark-street, Soho, London, 
and in the Furniture Court, Crystal Palace, Sydenham.—Inventors and 
Manufacturers of the new Graduating Spinal Fracture and General 
Invalid Beds. Couches, Chairs, and Carriages, which Messrs. C. and A. 
have brought to such perfection as to be able to give every comfort to 
suffering invalids, by which a patient can be graduated quite impercep- 
tibly to any comfortable position without being touched by the nurse ; 
at the same time all pressure being avoided, to prevent bed sores. And 
for patients who are quite he)pless, as is the case in many spinal cases, 
hip-complaints, fractures, and paralysis, every necessary arrangement 
can be added, so that the patient need not be removed at all. These 
articles are fitted up to suit either drawing-room or bed-room, and can 


be had on hire or purchased. 


his new patent 


| policies of five years’ standing. 


| after the rate of 5 p 


Il. 
L’ALLEGRO and IL PEN- | 
Tilustrations | 
The Text printed in | 


A Series of Charming Portraits | 


| street, Flee 


| the Course of Fight Lessons for 10s. 6d. 
The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner's Accurate | 


and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
| sole P roprie tor and Manu 


Without the plates, for the use of 


| every 


DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, Bible and Prayer- | 


Oa STAL PALACE.—Frequent Travellers 
an INSURE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the Year, 
Terms of Years, or for the whole of Life, on application to the Booking 
Clerks at the p ipal Railway Stations, and at the Office of th 
Railway Passengers Assurance eae 3, Old ~% vad-street. 
LIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COM PANY, 
72, Lombard-street, and 24, Connaught-terrace. 
Trustees: 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C., M.P. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Esq 

A reduction of 25 percent. has been made on the premiums of al! 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manag 


Money received at 5 siete Interest, payable half-yearly, 


n April and October. 
HOUSE SHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
Money intended for Investment only is received on deposit at interest 


COMPANY INVESTMENTS 
cent. per annum, at the Offices of the Com; any 
between the hours of ten and four. 
R. HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam- street, Adelphi. 
STABLISHED 1837. = 
>RITANNIA. LIFE ASSUR ANCE 
COMPANY.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict 
cap. 9. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
E momeeee by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Col. ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath-park, Chairman 
Every Prana of Life Assurance business transacted, with or 
without participation in profits. 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
1, Prinees-street, Bank, London. 
Just published, price 3 2s.; by pos 
I EBILITY and IRRIT ABIL [Ty ~~ by 
SPERM — RHA; the Symptoms, Effects, and Rationa 
Treatment. By T H YEOMAN, M.D., Physician to the General Post- 
office Letter-Carriers’ Provident Institution, &c. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange; and, by post 
only, from the Author, 25, Lloyd-square. 


London : 


mtly published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. ¥4 


S of the SKIN, s 


generally con- 
By THOMAS HUNT, 


; -R.C.S., Surgeon t 


rays DISEASES 


sidered Intractable, 


| the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. 


“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases en masse from the category 
of the ineurable to that of the curable maladies ; and we venture to say 


| that there are few E nglish practitione - who have failed to profit by 


THE | 


gations.” —Lanc 
Cc tt RCHILL, oni ‘Burlington- street. 


these important inves 


London 


MPROVED SYSTEM « of “PEN NMANSHIP, 


by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon- 
-street, City. Persons of any age (however bad their 
writing) can, by taking Fight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
fessional pursuits, or private correspondence, at 1s. 6d. per Lesson, or 
y Arithmetic and Book-keeping 
practically taught in all its various branches. Short-hand taught ina 
few Lessons. Separate Rooms for Ladies. Prospectuses to be had at 
the Institution. 


YOTICHOMANIE. — Mr. WRIGHT begs to 


call the attention of Ladies to this simple and Fashionable ART 


|} recently introduced from Paris, by which plain glass potiches are 


verted into beantiful imitations of India, Sévres, and other styles of 
Vases. Personal instructions given, together with a set of materials, 
for 10s. 6d. By following Mr. Wright's method, a considerable saving 
of material will be effected. Specimens on view daily from 10 till 4— 
102, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


Qt. AMMERING 


CURED, in both Children and 


“pern rmanently 


system is ¢ asily 


perfectly and 
Adults. The 


| understood and se and has been successfully pursued for the 


twenty years, by Mr. BARTHROPPE, who cured himself. Refer 

to clergymen, gentlemen, and the parents of children cured.—Add 
Mr. BARTHROPPE, Melbourne-square, North Brixton. Children re 
ceived into the House. 


(THE PEN SUPERSEDED. — T he most 

easy, elegant, and best method of marki i Sine, books, &c., is 
with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER PLATES. By means of 
this invention a thousand artcles can be aed in ten minutes 
with initials, name, or crest. Any person can use them. Initial plate, 
6d.; name, 1s.; crest, 2s.: sent free, with inatructions, on receipt of 
stamps, by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Long- 
acre. Beware of Imitations. 


( AUTION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants 

Shippers, Outfitters, ke. —Whereas it has lately come to my 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for some 
time past, been imposing upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERM ANENT 
MARKING INK: This is to give Notice, that I am the Original and 
acturer of the said Article, and do not employ 
any Traveller, or authorise any persons to represent themselves a8 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This Caution is publishec i by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 
Wdow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield. 

*,* To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, 
be cee ful to ask for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marki Ink: and, 
furthe r to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has 

at any time been pre pared by him, the inventor and proprie tor. 


cure ULARS and ENVELOPES.—The most 


respectable and certain way of increasing Business or Professions 
xecuted Circular. } 


in a City, Town, or Village, is by a well-e 
‘prosperous House in the Kingdom issues its circulars, a safe 
means of success where judiciously adopte 4. Persons about to use this 
elegant style of quiet publicity are invited to inspect a moderate rate of 
charges never before submitted to the public :—Lithographed Note Cir- 
culars, 2s. 6d. per 100; carriage-free, 3s.: 100 Letter Circulars, 4s. 6d. ; 
1000 for 1. 15s., or 10,000 for 131. Other printing, especially where large 
quantities are required, equally cheap. 1000 Envelopes, Letter or Note 
size, with your Name, Address, &c., or Crest, or Initials, or Club, or 
Institution, embossed on the Seal, in colour or plain, carriage-free any- 

; 00 for 31.; or 10,000 for 51. Envelopes, directed re pady 
for post or deli . at 12s. per 10001.—a great convenience to adver- 
tisers and applic ants for public places of honour or emolument.— 
ROBERT KERR, Printer and Stationer, 2 and 13 (opposite each other), 
Chichester-rents, Chancery-lane, London. Post-office Orders to be 
payable at the Strand Office, and Cheques to be crossed “The Royal 
British Bank.” 

“ ° 

1 OURNING.—The London General Mourning 
4 Warehouse, _ and 249, Regent-street.—The proprietors of 
this establishment, in respectfully addressing themselves to the atten- 
tion of the nobility, the gentry, and the public, beg leave to renew 
their thanks for the extraordinary support they have received. Every 
article necessary for a complete outfit of mourning, for either the family 
or household, may be had here, and made up, if required, at the 
shortest notice; whilst the attendance of competent persons connected 
with the establishment upon families of rank and of every respectad ble 
denomination, enables the proprietors or their assistants to at 
suggest or supply everything necessary for the occasion, and suited 
any grade or ¢ ondition of the community. Skirts, &e. for widowh« vod 
and for family mourning are always kept made up, and a note descrip- 
tive of the relation of the partie: sto the deceased will ensure at any time 
the proper supply of mourning being forwarded, both as to quality and 
distinction, according to the exigencies of the case; it being needful 
only to send dresses for patterns, when every requisite will be carefully 
prepared and chosen to render the appointments complete.—The Lon- 
don General Mourning Warehouse, 247 and 249, Regent-street, tw° 
doors from Oxford-street. 
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THE LIBRARIES. 


ees 


eS - 


NOW READY AT ALL 


--- > 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Vou. IV. 


Being MISCELLANIES, Vol. IT. 


Crown 8vo. price 7s. 62. 


A THIRD GALLERY OF 
PORTRAITS. 


By Greorce GILFILLAN. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


ETHEL; 


OR, 


THE DOUBLE ERROR. 


By Martan JAMEs. 


Crown 8vo. price 7s. 62. 


WHITTLINGS FROM THE 
WEST; 


ACCOU oo. OF BUTTERNUT 
CASTL 


By Ape. Loe. 


WITH SOME 


Edinburgh: 
Mopte’s Setect Liprapy, 
November 30, 1854. 
Xr + . 

\ ANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING WORKS ARE “AT HOME” 
DAY:—Lord Carlisle's Diary; Murchison’s Siluria; 
Life in Russia; The Quiet Heart ; 

Curzon’s Armenia; De 
hy; Latham's Races of Russia; St. John’s Arab Mer- 
chant; Grace Greenwood’s Tour in Europe; Oliphant's 
Black Sea; Mathew Paxton; Magdalen Hepburn; Waagen's 
Treasures of Art in Britain; Parkyns’s Residence in Abys- 
sinia; Badham’s Fish Tattle; The Bungalow and the Tent ; 
Porter's Hi-tory of Turkey ; Hill's Travels in Siberia; Moltke’s 
Russians in Bulgaria; Memoirs of Margaret d’Angouléme; 
Gustavus Lindorm; Heartsease; Howitt’s Adventures in 
Australia; The Old Chelsea Bun-house, &ec. &c. 
, Fresh Copies are added as freely as Subscribers may require 
hem, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 
New W orksas they appear. 

Single Subscription One Guinea per Annum. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and 
upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 

Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on liberal 

terms. 
*,* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
, New Oxford-street, 


CHE AP BOOKS. 
{ECOND-HAND COPIES of each of 


the following WORKS are NOW ON SALE at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY. 


Home 


CuaRLEs EpwarpD MupIE, 


London. 


Oliphant’s Black Sea, 4s. 6¢.—Lifeof Thomas Moore, 6 vols. | 


24s.; ‘Fhe Roses, 5s. 

Hill's Travelsin Siberia, 10s. 6d. 
Purple Tints of Paris, 6s, 

Curzon’s Armenia, 3s. 6d. 
tures, 21s.; Villette, 

Haydon's Autobiography, 12s.; 
Christian and Turk, 10s. 6d. 

Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 10s. 6d. 
Journals, 18s. 
i Landor’s Last Fruit off an Old Tree, 
St. Helena, 15s. 

Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh, 10s. 6¢.; 
Impressions of America, 10s. 6d. 

De Saulcy’s Visit to the Dead Sea, 12s. ; 
India, 6s. ; Ruth, 7s. 6d. 

Harry Muir, 5s.; Lady-Bird, 9s.; 
dalen Hepburn, 108. 6d 

Aubrey. by Mrs. Marsh, 10s. 
Mrs. Trollope, 14s. 

Progress ard Prejudice, 
Mission and Camp, 7s. 6d. 

Chesney’s Russo-Turkish Campaigns, 5 
sians in Bulgaria, 7s. 6d. 

Smyth's Year with the Turks, 3s.; 
Pardoe, 9s. 

My Novel, 4 vols. 10s. 6<. ; 
The Twin Sisters, 5s. 

Strickland's Twenty- ig Semmes in Canada, 5s: ; 
the Clearings, 5s.; Avillion, 

My Home in Tasmanis B, eas 
The Great Highway, 


; Parkyns’s Abyssinia, 15s. 
; Lloyd’s Scandinavian 
Lands of the 


Frontier 


; Hooker’s Himalayan 


Bremer’s 
Egerton's Tour in 
Lady Marian, 5s.; Mag- 
6d.; A Clever Woman, by 


by Mrs. Gore, 6s.; Vife in the 


Reginald Lyle, by Miss 
Slade’s Travels in Turkey, 6s. ; 


a ee Abbey, 7s. 6d. ; 
3 vols. 5s. 


And many other recent Works, a List of which may be | 


Obtained on application. 


Caries Epwarp Mupte, 510, New Oxford-street, London; | 


and. 76, Cress-street, Manchester. 


JAS. HOGG. London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS. 


Adven- | 


5s. 6d.; Napoleon at 


3s.; Moltke’s Rus- | 


Life in 


This day ‘s } post free, ls. 6d, 


ee 
| THE WAR ALMANACK FOR 1855 


" al > 


NAVAL AND MILITARY YEAR-BOOK. 


g Officers—A Complete Chronolog The Baltic and Black Sea Fleets—Stati 
of H.M. Ships “Distribi ut f the Army and Militia—Lord Raglan'’s Despatches—Obit 


ublished, price 1s. ; 


acti . 
With Fourteen 


London: H. G. Clarke and Co., 252, Strand; and sold everywhere. 


Colley School, Cotvlen, ear Orford. 





Number limited to on Hunteed a pee Boarders. 
J. M. BENNETT, HEAD MASTER. 
TERMS: TWENTY-SEVEN POUNDS PER ANNUM. 
NOTIC E IS HEREBY GIVEN, that COWLEY SCHOOL may be seen 


at work during this Term every Tuesday afternoon, from 3 to half-past 4 o'clock, and every Friday afternoon from 
3 to half-past 4 o'clock. 


| 
| 


*,* Names can now be entered for admission at Christmas next. 





SEVEN HUNDRED COPIES OF “LORD CARLISLE’ 
OF “HE 


ier recent Work 


S DIARY ;” NINE HUNDRED COPIES 
aiiecrencnal 


And a proportionate supply of every o 


MUDLE: 


<nowledged merit or general interest are in cireulation 


S SELECT LIBRARY, 
510, New Oxford Street. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 


required 


| 
| 
} 
| 


according to the number of Volumes 


*.* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





THIS | 


100 Woodcuts, and T 


AN ESSAY ON 


Furniture and Decoration 


FORMING 


Now ready, 150 pp., 1 Plates, price 5s. 


Mrs. Jameson's Common- | 
Quincey'’s Autobio- | 


Church 


| A Manual of the Archxology, and a Guide to the Restoration, 
Decoration and Furniture of Churches. 


of the Interior 


Contents :— 


| General Arrangement of Ancient Churches. |! 
Polychrome—Wall Paintings—Stained Glass Clerical Vestments—Church Plate — Li 
Communion Table—Chair Rails. Churches. 
| Chancel Screens—Stalls. Tile Pavements. 
| Wall-hangings—Door Curtains—Carpets and Mats— | Monuments. 
Altar-cloths— Embroidery. | Bier and Pall, &e. &e. &e. 


teading-desk—Lettern—Pulpit—Pews. 


Republished from the Clerical Journal and Church and University Chronicle. 
Engravings and Plates. 


BY THE REY. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., 
Honorary Secretary of the Essex Archeological Society; Author of “The Manual of Sepulc hral Slabs and 


Crosses ” published under the Sanction of the Central Committee of the Archzol »gical In 
of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


With addi 


onal 


stitute 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Mr. Cutts 
had been set forth by authority, o1 
we think successfully, to apply the principles 
of modern Gothic churches Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 
Cutts’s book; which is rich in curious information—historical, archzeolo 
ind interest of their own.” —The Nonconformist. 
“Mr. Cutts is fully master of his subject, and his name is already known to a wile circle n wi ith previous 
| archeological researches. Scottish Churchmen—our brethren of the Episcopal communion excepted—have comparatively 
little concern with the subject-matter of the volume, from which, howev they m ] le hints; but the 
| work is, nevertheless, well worthy of their perusal, of eurious information, a ng them some 
notion of the importance which has frequently been details connected with the internal ingements of 
| the sanetuary, by those who adhere to the ments of the Church of England.” urch of Scotland 
Magazine. 
“ The treatise is fairly well done. Mr. 
writgs very sensibly on this subject.’ st. 
Ye are glad to meet Mr. Cutts in the field. of Ecclesiology, in which he is so. intelligent and zealous a labourer. as 
| For those who have not seen it, we may mention that his book discusses shortly, yet with an abundance of knowledge, all 
the leading subjects connected with the serviees an adornment of a chur His manual might be consulted 
| with advantage by the majority of those who have to do with the decoration of eur churches and the direction of our 
services." —The Guardian. 
* An able essay.” —Spectator. 
“The author writes from an evident love of, and full ay 


“ This little book has sprung out of an ac reno iged want. 
history for whatever in reference to his sul 
and in this essay he has endeavoured, 
ration and furnituré 

‘“* We have been greatly interested in Mr. 
and artistic. The illustrations have a valve 


has searched both ancient and medieval 
reeeived the sanction of general usage ; 
of revived Gothic to the internal deco- 


gical, 


in connect 


as openi ) store. 
attac s *) to the 
ecclesiastical arrange 


necessity of reviving polychrome, and often 


equaintance with, the srbject of which he treats. His readers will 
| find the essay full of entertaining-matter. The author’s researches have been prosecuted in a careful and painstaking 
| manner: his work is very reasonable in regard to price; and is decidedly the best manual and summary of information 
regarding ‘*Chureh Furniture and Decoration’ which has as yet fallen under our noiice.”—WNorthern Stendard 
(Edinburgh.) 

“ It will be diffienit to estimate too highly the usefulness.of a book like the present, in which an Ecclesiologist of Mr 
| Cutts’s standing and well-known accomplishments gives us the benefit of his praetieal advice and sensible observa- 

tions. . . The work is very prettily illustrated, and will form as agreable and satisfactory a manual! as we can 
| imagine on the Internal Decoration of Churches.” —Essex Gazette. 


Copies may be obtained, postage free, direct from the Publisher, or by order of any Books."ler. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
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bound in green and gold, or purple and gold, price 7s. 6d. 
CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. Sent by post to any person 
inclosing 7 7s. 6d. in postage-stamps to the publisher. 


QCHOOL PRIZES.—An acceptable Prize is 
kK BEAUTIFUL POETRY, Second Series, the Choicest in our Lan- 
guage, superbly bound in green and gold, price 7s. 6d. To be had of 
all booksellers; or sent to any person inclosing 7s. 6d. in postage- 
stamps to the publishe 

Cri ric ‘Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Now ready, the Fifth and Cheaper Edition, elegantly printed in Svo. 
and beautifally illustrated, with Five Plates by Maclise, and Fifty- 
nine Woodcuts, of 


N RS. S. C. HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH | r 
4 CHARACTER 


Revised throughout by the Authoress, with a 
New Introduction. Cloth gilt, 8s.; or handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 9s. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, 
DOCTOR SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS, in 
SEARCH of the PICTURESQUE, in SEARCH of CONSOLATION, 
and in SEARCH of a WIFE. 
coloured Engravings, by Rowlandson. 
Monthly Parts, forming 3 vols. royal Svo. 
NATTALI and BOND, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


To be completed in Twelve 
" Pavourite “Works for Young Persons. 
HE PARENT’S ASSISTANT. 

By MARIA EDGEWORTH. New Edition in One Volume. 

—_ ~ 6d. cloth.—Also, an Edition with Six Plates, 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. 

E DGEWORTH’S 
Engravings from HARVEY. Fep. 5s. clo 
EDG EWORTH'S Pi PU LAR TALES. 
E DGE Wor TH S EARLY LESSONS. 
"EDGEWORTIS "BARLY LESSONS. Second 
Series. 2 vols 
Rosamond in “ Ear’ ns.” 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 
EDGEWOR is Ss 
in “ Early Lessons.” 3 vols 
HARRY 
eluded; being the last part of “Early Lessons.” 
cloth 
EVENINGS _ HOME. 
STOR = S a “OL D DANIEL. 
Vignette. ‘ cloth 
V ISIT Yor : WEEK. By LUCY PEACOCK. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
er ed. Notes and Engravings. Fep. 3s. 6d, 
and Co.) 


oth. 
— LUCY — Con- 
3 vols. fep. 10s. 6d. 


after 


clott 
“wp fee A ~ TALES. 
with the above. 
no. 5s. cloth, 
E DGE WOR TH’ S ROSAMOND: 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 
EDGEWORT i be) 
Engravings 

HARVEY and GILBER . 3s. 6d. cloth. : 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Royal 18mo. 4s. clo 


"te One Volume, 
cloth. (Simpkin 


*,* The First and Second Series, demy 12mo. large type, 5s. cloth | 


lettered, are still on sal 


HISTORY of SANDFORD 
Cuts from HARVEY. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth 
KEEPER'S TRAVELS in 
MAST! R. Frontispiece ette. Royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
WAKEFIEL DS (P ISC ILLA) The JU VENILE 
TRAVELLERS; or, a Tour through Europe. Frontispiece. 12mo. 6s 


cloth 
WAKEFIELD’S FAMIL Y TOUR through the 
INTRODUC- 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 12mo. 6s. clot 

WAKEPIELD’S (PR ISC ILLA) 
TION to BOTANY. With Engravings. Plain, 4s. cloth; or, Coloured, 
&s. cloth 

SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. 
J.JOYCE. Corrected by Dr. GREGORY. 
WALKER, Esq. With 200 Cuts. The only complete edition 
cloth 

COMPANION TO THE 
ercises. Fep. 2s. 6d. cloth 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; 


and MERTON. 


With Additions by C. V. 
Fep. 6s 


ABOVE, containing Questions and Ex- 


and other Proprictors 
Third Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT. 
Lieut.-General Sir CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 
Second Edition. 


WE Y-LLINGTON = and 


Supplement to the above. By 


By 


Price 2s. 


Lieut.-General Sir 


WILLIAM P. NAPIER, K.C.B, and Captain RATHBORNE. | 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, price 12s. 
‘i ADMINISTRATION of SCINDE; 
and the Campaign in the Cutchee Hills. By Lieut. 
al Sir CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 
Price 
HRIST’S SE RMON on the MOUNT 


D a fperfect System of Ethical Philosophy. 
NIEL OGLE. 
MHE 
Streets; and other 
BESSETT, Authoress o 


Gener: 


Price 2s. 6d, 

LOST CHILD: a Tale of London 
Stories for Children. 

‘The Black Princess,” &c. 
I'wo Vols. Price 18s. 

By “ MARIOTTI.” 

New and Cheaper Edition. Price 5s. 

YPENCER’S CROSS M. ANORTLOU SE: 


a Ta! > for Young People. By the Author of “ Belgravia, 
> Temptation,’ 


(A: TELLAMONTE ; an Italian Auto- | 
biog: aphy 


Price ls. 
TAS MORGAN’S 

CARDINAL WISEMAN, on ST. 
Price Is. With Four Illustrations, 
LEGEND of ST. PET 
vy ANTIIONY RICH, B.A. 

1 Edition. Price ls. 6d. 
OPISH P R. AC TICES at ST. PAUL'S, 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE. By CHARLES WESTERTON, 
Churchwarden, 


Fourth Edition. 
LETTER to 


PETER’S CHAIR. 


HE 


CHAIR. B 


Now ready. Price 6d. 
(SHUR' ‘HWARDEN WESTERTON’S 
REPLY to the ADJUDICATION of the BISHOP OF 
LONDON on the above. 
CHARLES WesTERTON, Hyde-park-corner; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 


Illustrated with Eighty-one humorous | 


Three | 
Uniform | 


First | 


a Sequel to | 
| 
FR ANE + a Sequel to Frank | 


Frontispiece and | 


SEARCH of his | 


By the Rev. | 


NAPIER: a/ 


By NATHA- | 


By Mrs. } 


;| HERBERT LAKE. By the Author of “ Anne 


ER’S | 


NEW WORK. 
In one handsome fep. Svo. vol., cloth, gilt-edged and lettered, price 5s. 
HE GOLDEN AGE; ; A Sketch from 
Waterloo; The Red Cross Knight; and other Poems. By 
ALEXANDER GOUGE, Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G. 
_ London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
CHRISTMAS PRIZES. d i 
ELFE’S CATALOGUE (free on application) 
contains 200 varieties, ranging from One ay | to Three 
Guineas, including Medals, Desks, Chessmen and Board, Tool-chests, 
Microscopes, Chemical Apparatus, and a choice assortment of Books. 
School Books, School Stationery, and every requisite for School and 
College use, are supplied on the most liberal terms by RELFE Brothers, 
150, ———— street, London. 


"PAR reduced to 4s., with Maps and Engravt 
HE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. By 
the Rev. EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, 
and Rector of Crayke, Durham. 
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In 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 

RUSSIAN EMPIRE, its Native Races. By 
Dr. R. G. LATHAM. With a large coloured Ethnographical 
of Russia, drawn under the direction ofthe Russian Government, 
acoloured Frontis) being Vol. Il. of the ETHNOGRAPHICAL 

Lipmany, edited by Ewin Norris, Esq 

<t A ey UE of Foreign Scientific Books and Journals. 
‘o. 4 is now ready, gratis, or post free 2d. 

H. BAILLIERE, 0. Regent-street, don ; and Broadway, New York 





post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ATIRE AND SATIRISTS. By JAMES 
HANNAY. Horace and Juvenal—Erasmus, Sir David Lindsay, 
and George Buchanan—Boileau, Butler, and Dryden—Swift, Pope, and 
Churchill—Burns—Bvyron, Moore, &c. 

“ Pull ofacute and genial appreciation of the men who are brought 
under review, and of brilliant sallies which rouse the reader's attention, 
and give tone to Mr. Hannay’ a ee The book is one which can 
be read with pleasure.”—Spectat 

DaviID Boavz, Fleet-street. 








Price Is. 6d., or 15s. per - ja —_ a New and mu 


SIMPLE KETCHES. 3) CHURCH HIS- 
TORY. By Mrs. Le OoD. 

Sixth Thousand, price Is., or 10s. per dozen, neatly bound in cloth, 

THOUGHTS for THOSE that MOURN. 


London : JOHN HUGHES, 11, Stationers'-hall-court. 
Second Edition, elegantly bound in cloth, price Ls. 6d. 


pers LIFE OF CAMERON 


“ An elegant and faithful sketch of the life, principles, exertions, and 
sufferings of a holy martyr of whom the world was not worthy.”— 
Watchman. 

“A highly interesting volume. A more tastefully-written blogra- 
| phical work has not fallen under our notice for a considerable time.”. 
Inverness Courier. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Boyp. 


London : Edinburgh : OLIVER and 





New Series. 


HE HOME COMPANION contains—a Tale 
by Gerstacker, The Chieftain's Daughter—Homes and Haunts of 
the People—Memorials of eminent Men and Women—with many other 
interesting articles. 
Lea, Warwick-lane; and all Booksellers. 


Monthly Part, 74. ; a 142. Profusely illustrated 
Gilk 





HE DEATH OF HAROLD. 
HE ART- JOURNAL, for December, com- 
pleting the Sixth Volume of the New Series, contains an Engray- 
ing, by E. WHITFIELD, from Hilton's magnificent Picture in the Vernon 
Gallery of “ Finding the Dead Body of Harold ;” "and an Engraving of 
Lawrence's Fortrait of “ Fawcett, the Comedian,” in the same col- 
lection. 

The literary portion of this Part contains, among other subjects :—" A 
Walk through the Studios of Rome,” Part IV.; “ Preparations for the 
Paris Exhibition ;” “The ‘ogress of Art- Manufacture,” Wustrated ; 

« Directi 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


FOLL Ow ING NEW 


o———- 


| TURKEY: its HISTORY and PROGRESS: 
from the Journals of Sir JAMES PORTER, Fifteen Years 
Ambassador at Constantinople ; continued to the present 
time, by Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., &c. 2 vols. 8vo., 
with Illustrations. 30s. 
“A very valuable repertory of information in regard to 
the past and present state of Turkey.”— £zaminer. 
“These volumes are of an authentic character and en- 


during iaterest.”—Athenceeum. 
HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. By a RUSSIAN 

NOBLE. Revised by the Editor of “‘ Revelations of Siberia.” 

2 vols. 2ls. 

“This work gives a very interesting and graphic account 
of the manners and customs of the Russian people.”— 
Observer. 

“It will find readers at this particular time, and fairly 
| reward the curiosity it excites.”"—Ezxaminer. 


PAINTING & CELEBRATED PAINTERS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ; including Historical and 
Critical Notices of the Schools of Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by Lady JERVIS. 
2 vols. 2ls. 

“This book is designed to give to the general public a 
popular knowledge of the history of painting, and the cha- 
racters of painters, with especial reference to the most 
prominent among those of their works which are to be seen 

| in English galleries. The book is pleasantly written, with 
the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its | 
design, and will be of real use to the multitude of picture- | 
seers. Asa piece of agreeable reading, also, it is unexcep- 
tionable.”—E.raminer. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM;; or, 


Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes, from Courts of Justice. 


THE WORKS: 





Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 21s. 
THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D’AN- 
GOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 
From numerous original sources. By Miss FREER. 2 vols. | 
With fine Portraits, engraved by HeaTH, 21s. 
|'MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the 
Army of Canduhar. 2 vols. with Portrait, 28s. 
TROPICAL SKETCHES; or Reminis- 
cences of an Indian Journalist. By W. KNIGHTON, M.A 
Author of ** Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols. 2ls. bound. 


| LIGHTS and SHADOWS of AUSTRALIAN 
| ae Diesings’ c — = of “ A Lady’s Visit to the 


—---—-}>—-—- 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE } 


Dysart. 


| THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By Mrs. GREY. 
MAGDALEN HEPBURN. By the Author 


of “ Margaret Maitland.” 


|MATTHEW PAXTON. 

| Author of ‘* John Drayton.” 

| A PHYSICIAN’S TALE. 

VIVIA. By Mrs. J. ELPHINSTONE DAL- 
RYMPLE. 


OAKLEIGH MASCOTT, By LINA HOWE. | 


Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. (Just ready.) 


THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 
“The story of this work is interesting, and vigorously 
| narrated. It will be read by Tractarians and Romanists to 
decry it, and by orthodox or Low Church Protestants to | 
| praise it to the skies,”"—Odserver. | 


Edited by the 





for Painting and Drawing,” from an ancient MS., con- 
tinued; “The arg T Manners of t fe English during | the Middle 
Ages,” by T. Wri rig’ ht, F.S.A., iiustrated ; “ Science in 1854;" “ A Rain- 
ble in Franconia ;” “ School of Sculpture at Sydenham,’ " &c., &e. 
VIRTUE, HALL, and VirTUE, Paternoster-row. 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. 
(THE FIELD, published every Saturday, is 


devoted to information on al! subjects connected with the amuse- 

ments and occupations of the Country. Its contents comprise—The 
News of the Week; Sport and Sportsmen, Hunting, Coursing, Fishiny, 
Cricket, &c.; The Garden, devoted to gardening; The Farm, all tha 
relates to the Home Farm; The Country House, the indoor amuse- 
ments, and occupations of the country ; The Library, Games, Household 
matters, &c. 

The Field is a complete Family Newspaper, weeded of everything 
which would be objectionable for family reading. 

A copy sent to any person inclosing six postage-stamps to 
THE FIELD Office, 408, Strand. 





THE NEW ARCHITECTURAL JOURNAL. 
HE BUILDING CHRONICLE, 
Published simultaneously i in London, E a and Sonat 
has been blished to represent the current Arcl of the day, and 
in particular that of Scotland, where, hitherto, no organ has existed to 
advocate the interests of the Building Classes. Each number, besides 
Articles and Intelligence on Building and the Arts, contains 
Two Plates in Tinted Lithography. 
Published at intervals of twenty-six days (fourteen numbers yearly). 
nape 7d., unstam 
«* The Building Chronicle offers a desirable medium for Advertise- 
Pi respecting Building and the Arts, the charges for which are: 
6 lines, Is. 6d. ; each additional line from 6 to 12, 4d. ; between 12 and 40 
3d.; above 40, 2d.; with liberal discount for repeated insertions. 
London: JOHN *WEALE, 59, High Holborn. Edinburgh: GREIG and 
SON, 2, Melbourne-place. Glasgow: GLASS and DUNCAN, 78, Argyle- 
street. 
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The Curistmas Numper of the Critic, on Decem- 
ber 15, will have a gratis Supplement, devoted to the 
Books OF THE SEASON, containing numerous speci- 
mens of the engravings by which they are adorned. 

Many thousands of this number being circulated, Adver- 
tisements for it apes will be inserted at the regular 
charges) should be sent to the Office as soon as pos- 
sible, as only a limited number can be admitted. 

Orpers, and Curistrmas Books for notice in the 
Christmas Number, are requested to be sent imme- 
diately. 
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THE LATE CHARLES KEMBLE. 


ALTHouGH there be much pain in the task of the 
journalist when it is his duty to announce the 
departure of the distinguished and the good, it is 
mitigated by that Ossianic “joy of grief” into 
which the mind naturally sinks as it searches its 
hoards for memorials of one in whom there was 
little to extenuate, much to admire, and every 
thing to love. 

Mr. CuarLtes Kemsre died on Sunday, the 
12th inst., at his residence in Saville-row, at the 
advanced age of seventy-nine. 
singular that his death was not caused by the 
chronic and painful complaint to which he had 
been subject for many years, but by an internal 
attack, which carried him off after a few days 
suffering. 

The mere account of his life, if told as we 





It is somewhat | 





the great disadvantage of going through his pro- 
fessional education before the eyes of a London 
audience, which looks for, and has a right te ex- 
pect, perfected excellence; thence the little favour 
he for some time, perhaps, deserved. He was, 


likewise, from his youth and fine person, thrown | 


into the insipid lovers and walking gentlemen, 
the most benumbing and injurious lines of the pro- 
fession, engendering conceit and teaching nothing. 
The first proof the public had that there 
was warmth in the statue, was in a class of | 
character he always, in after-life, declared against. 
There was no praise more contemptuously weak 
in his mouth than “Yes; he or she was great in 
melodrama!” His first decided success was in 
“Obi, or Three-fingered Jack,” in which he 
astonished and delighted audience after audience 
for seasons. But the energies were awakened ; 
his brother began to perceive there was mettle in 
him, and, with true family faith, directed his 
attention to Shakspere. What a glorious field 
was thus thrown open toa young man so favoured 
by nature! The exalted, the chivalric, the 
spirited, the tender, the witty, the pathetic, in 
full beauty and excellence, seemed to lie all before 
him! But, alas! there are two main obstacles to 
a young actor’s advancement—his false estima- 
tion of himself, and the jealous opinion entertained 
of him by others. He always complained that 


| the family removal from Drury-lane to Covent- 


| 


would tell the lives of other men, may be com- | 


prised in a few lines; but if related with reference 
to the art in which he was so eminent, or with a 
hope of making the world acquainted with his 
personal qualities, it would require a volume, and 
that a large one. 

CHartes KemBie was born at Brecknock, 
in South Wales, on 24th of November, 1775, 
being, I believe, the youngest of a numerous 
family. His father, Roger Kemble, was an actor, 


and the proprietor of several country theatres ; 


his mother was also of the profession: so that the | 
name of Kemble has been intimately associated | 


with our drama for more than a century. 
illustrious sister, Mrs. Siddons, appeared for the 
first time at Drury-lane, the very year Cuar Les 


was born. At the age of fourteen he was sent to 
the College of Douay, where his brother John had 
previously studied. That he greatly benefited 
by his residence there no one who knew him 


His | 


can doubt, as he possessed, in addition to the many | 


accomplishments necessary to his profession, con- 
siderable scholarship, and an ardent love of litera- 
ture : it is not two years since, I found him one 
morning as eagerly turning over the leaves of a 
Greek Lexicon, as a young student cramming for 
in examination. He remained at Douay about 
five years, and came to England whilst his sister 
and brother were in the zenith of their theatrical 
fame. He was placed at first in the Post-office, 
but the stage alone was the mission of a Kemble; 
and, after a too-short probation in the provinces, 
he made his appearance at Drury-lane, under the 
auspices, and subject to the strict surveillance, 
of his brother John. 





Much has been said of the little promise of | 
excellence exhibited by him for some years; but, | 


although perfectly conscious, from 


personal | 


memory, of the deficiencies, I conceive that they | 
rather redound to his credit than detract from his | 


merit. 
school-student, however fitted in person and 
enamoured of the profession, could never be 
expected to come forth furnished with a knowledge 
of its intricate mysteries. His brother John had 


His was an imitative art; and the raw | 


garden was the event of his life most fatal to his 
professional success. At Drury-lane, he, in 
tragedy, played second to his brother ; at Covent- 
garden he found Mr. Young, an established 
favourite tragedian, though not older than him- 
self; and, in the highest walk of the drama, he 
was forced to submit to subordinate parts. But 
what should an actor consider subordinate parts 
in Shakespere ? Garrick said: “he never played 
Hamlet with Parson’s Grave-digger, without being 
sensible he was in the presence of as great an 
artist as himself” And what a glorious thing it 
was for us play-goers to have such a Brutus, 
Cassius, and Anthony—such an Othello, Iago, and 
Cassio! Ido not believe that the whole history 
of the stage in any country can show such an 
assemblage of talent as at that period distin- 
guished the Covent-garden company. However 
varied, however high, however low, in all possible 
shades of dramatic performances—from Siddons’s 
Lady Macbeth, and John Kemble’s Lear, to Joe 
Grimaldi’s equally inimitable clown—Harris and 
Kemble were prepared, on the shortest notice, to 
place their pieces on the stage, in the highest 
perfection, as regarded the acting. I do not 
attempt to say the mise en scene was what it is now. 
Thank Heaven! we had something better to 
attract and fix our attention. 

In this great school CuarLes Kems.e gradually 
perfected himself. His tragic models were Siddons, 
John Kemble, Cooke, and Young ; and in elegant 
comedy his master was William Lewis. As a 
tragedian, he certainly never equalled the above- 
named great artists ; and yet this must be said 
with some reservation, for, with the exception of 
his brother, he was the best H/am/et I ever saw, 
and no one, in half a century, has approached his 
Romeo, or even his Jaffier. But, if he cannot 
claim the highest place in tragedy, he achieved 
for himself a position, in my opinion, quite as 
honourable, if it be measured by difficulty of 
attainment and the want of successful rivals. It 
is a singular circumstance that, in an art which 
requires such extraordinary endowments, the most 
rare of all impersonations is that of the Gentleman. 
In the annals of the English stage, the first we 
meet with is the unfortunate Mountford ; the 
next is the inimitable Wilkes, whom I believe to 
have been the highest type of the character ; then 


| follows Cibber, who, although like Lewis more of 


undergone a long and trying apprenticeship—had | 


been stimulated by want, as well as fired by the 
example of his sister and his love of the art: 


| CHARLES 


even Edmund Kean, the most impulsive of actors, | 


had been accustomed to the boards from infancy. 
But of no part of his career was Caries 
KemMBLE more jealous than this: he always in- 
sisted that he was born as well as bred an actor. 
T once asked him for some data for writing a 
memoir of him. “Not one,” replied he. “And 


| Macheath. 


the fop than the gentleman, had strong claim to 
the name. Of all his predecessors, I think Mr. 
KEMBLE bore most resemblance in 
person and style to Tom Walker, the original 
My readers must not fancy that 
Walker was a mere singer: he was one of the 
finest men of his age—was of noble, gentlemanly 


| deportment, and, before Cuartes KEeMBLE, was 


why not?” said I ; “I thought you gave me the | 


9 


>” 


character of an honest chronicler “ Aye, aye! 
but you would not do me justice ; you say I was 
once a stick; and I never was a stick.” ‘ Nay,” 
rejoined I, “you are not doing me justice now. 
{said that, by indefatigable exertions of mind 
and body, you had brought a merely well-grown 
stick to the exquisite polish of a highly-finished 
cane!” And soit was. CnarLes Kemsce had 


the best Faulconbridge. Only think of the melo- 
dies of the “ Beggar’s Opera” being sung by such 
aman! After the death of Wilkes, the part of 
the elegant fop, the spirited, witty man of fashion, 
was in such danger of being lost, that recourse 
was obliged to be had to a woman, and Peg 
Woffington inherited Wilkes’s cane and snuff-box. 
Next came Tom King, the original Lord Ogleby, 


| between whom and CHarLes Kemste there was 


only Lewis; and since CuarLtes KemMBLeE’s re- | 
tirement there has beennoone! Now, whilst the | 


stage has been able to number only these few 
actors of the fine gentleman, it has boasted fifty 
tragedians of considerable pretensions ; and as it 
has required equally great authors to delineate 
this marked character as to paint the hero, the 
murderer, or the victim of misfortune, I cannot 
but claim the highest honours for its best repre- 
sentative. In my time, of this class we have had 
Lewis, who was sparkling, gay, and vivacious; 
but he was the eccentric gentleman, the Copper 
Captain, the Lackland, the Jeremy Diddler, the 
Tangent. We have had Elliston, who was the 
dashing, bold, jovial gentleman, the best of Rovers, 
and not a bad Ranger; but it remained for Mr. 
CuarLes KemBLe to show us what the real 
gentleman was—the man who could under- 
standingly and gracefully enunciate the wit that 
was placed in his mouth. From the stick, then, 
at which he started—from the Captain Woodvilles 
and other walking nonentities—he rose to undis- 
puted possession of Bene dick. Mercutio. Faulcon- 
bridge, Young Mirabel, Charles Surface, Lothario, 
Don Felix, Cassio, Edgar, Anthony, Orlando, and 
hosts of admirable and loveable characters. And 
though on this head he always contradicted me, I 
insist upon it that a great part of his success was 
due to his playing loveable characters so admir- 
ably. “The Old Play-goer maintains,” said he 
once at his own table, “that the nearer the 
idiosyncracy of the actor is to the part he plays, 
the better it will be executed; but I don’t agree 
with him: we are all hypocrites, and the highest 
art is the greatest hypocrisy. I have played both 
Richard and Macbeth, and yet, God knows, I never 
even contemplated a murder ! though I dare say 
that fellow at the bottom of the table—he had 
constituted me his vice—will tell you that I did 
murder both Macbeth and Richard!” 

In support of my idea of loveable characters, a 
little incident occurred on the day he was buried, 
which deeply affected me. Among the persons 
who waited for the cortége at the cemetery was a 
little elderly lady, who had evidently seen better 
days. She was very anxious for the arrival of 
the hearse, was solemnly attentive during the 
service, and went weeping the whole way from 
the chapel to the grave. Struck by her manner, 
I ventured to say “ Did you know Mr. Kemble, 
Madam?” “I never had the good fortune to speak 
to him, Sir ; but, from my girlhood, he has been 
the noblest, the most beautiful creature I ever 
saw. I never missed an opportunity of being 
present at his performances; and I now seem to 
be fulfilling a duty in following him to his last 
home.” This was the way in which, by both 
sexes, he and his brother Jolin were followed and 
loved. Mrs. Siddons excited more admiration 
than they did, but not so much love. 

In the small space allotted me, I cannot give 


| utterance to a tithe of the recollections I shall 


always cherish of both his public and private 
life. His principal characteristic on the stage 
was gentlemanly, but highly-spirited elegance; 
he combined the Kemble artistical finish with an 
evident enjoyment and appreciation of the wit he 
spoke, which stamped such a reality upon his 
impersonations, that no one who had the advan- 
tage of seeing him in his prime could possibly 
separate the idea of the noble, the chivalric, the 
gay, and the witty, from that of CHarLEs KeEMBLE 
—(no one ever dreamt of calling him Mister 
Charles). But he possessed one superiority over 
all of his class, and that was his exquisite manly 
tenderness. I have listened to his thrilling tones 
in Romeo and Don Feliz till I have wondered that 
the actresses with whom he played could refrain 
from throwing themselves into his arms. There 
was a delightful little bit of this kind in his de- 
claration of love to Miss Hardcastle, towards the 
end of She Stoops to Conquer. Poor Oliver Gold- 
smith would have wept to hear him, and would 
have gone home and dreamt of his “ Jessamy 
Bride.” 

ut the great secret of his success was his in- 
tense love of his art—a love refined by scholarly 
study, and polished by the purest taste. Nothing 
short of the highest and the best satisfied him. 
Always esteeming dramatic “ Reading” a per- 
version—when he first came before the public in 
the character of a reader, I pressed him to follow 
the plan of Henderson, and give selections from 
other great writers rather than from the drama- 
tists. He received what I said kindly ; he re- 
flected seriously for several minutes; the name of 
Shakspere was breathed softly to himself; and, 
laying his hand upon my arm, he said, with an 
agitated voice: “ No, old friend! I cannot for- 
sake the God of my idolatry to worship in strange 
groves.” 
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I must not venture to describe him in private 
life—the wound is too green—only begging my 
readers to be assured that all the elegancies and 
amiabilities which constituted his public charm 
were but the reflex of his real character. He de- 
lighted in society, particularly good female 
society, which is the best school for a gentleman 
to train himself in. Although labouring for se- 
veral years past under a deafness which would 
have seemed to preclude the enjoyment of com- 


' 


pany, he was the soul of all parties, abroad or at | 


home, but particularly the latter. His urbanity, 
his attention to the conversation going on, and 
the manner in which he fell into it on the 
smallest hint, were such, that he reminded me 
constantly of Fontenelle, who, suffering from a 
similar privation, used to say, with a smile: 
“ Only give me the title of the chapter, and I will 
follow you.” 

Mr. Cuarvtes Kempster, after a long and ardent 
attachment, married Miss Teresa de Camp, one 
of the most accomplished and beautiful women of 
her time ; the pains and expense bestowed upon 
this lady’s education would, even now, be deemed 
extraordinary. With all his high qualities of 
head and heart, John Kemble had his peculiari- 
ties; and, with something approaching to jealousy, 
he opposed this union. This opposition almost 
brought about Cuarvezs’s secession from the stage, 
and he even turned his thoughts to the medical 
profession; but, as John found time had no effect 
upon the love of the young couple, he at length 
sanctioned a union he could not prevent, and 
they were married in 1806. From that time till 
his retirement, twenty years since, he continued 
to enjoy the admiration and patronage of the 
public. By command of her Majesty, he sub- 


sequently appeared for a few nights in some of 


his favourite characters; and, though the fresh- 
ness of manhood was gone, strongly impressed 
upon all who saw him that, on his departure, the 
noble and beautiful type was broken. He like- 
wise read “Antigone” at the Palace, and various 
Shakspere plays before the public; but as I 
never, upon principle, witnessed those readings, 
I can only judge they were excellent from the 
many delightful recitations I have heard from 
him in private. 

On Saturday, the 18th inst., I witnessed the 
“last sad scene of this eventful history.” He 
was buried at Kensal-green Cemetery; and, with 
his usual good taste, by his particular desire, in 
a private and simple manner. A and 
four, with three 
formed the whole cortége. But these coaches 
were filled with real mourners. Of Mrs. Butler, 


hearse 


who was chief of them, and the only member of 


his family present, I will not venture to speak; 
I hold her grief sacred; my pen could not do jus- 
tice to the feelings of a high-minded daughter. 
But there is something more affecting in man’s 
tears than even in woman’s; and never did I 
behold, in a similar scene, such an affecting group 
as the little band of mourners who surrounded 
the bier of the friend they had loved so long and 
so dearly. There was Professor Wilson (the 
Oriental), more fit to have been in bed than 
exposed to the bitter east wind; the venerable- 
looking physician who had attended him; John 
Cooper, Harley, Bartley, Meadows, his old and fast 
friend Fladgate, Mr. Savary, and my humble self— 
all world-rubbed men, in whom the mother might 
be expected to be extinct; but nature asserted her 
right—and, again I reiterate, I never saw sucha 
band of true mourners, 

Out of regard to my space, I have refrained 


from the common occurrences of his life, with | 


which everybody is acquainted. Mr. Cuarves 
KEMBLE leaves four children: John Mitchell, the 
distinguished Saxon scholar (but not a reverend, 
as some of the papers describe him), who like- 
wise holds the office of licenser of plays; Henry, 
who has been in the army; Frances Ann, whom 
every one knows as a great actress, reader, and 
poetess; and Adelaide, who, after delighting the 
world for a season or two with her vocal powers, 
married Edward Sartoris, Esq.—all worthily 
maintaining the character for high talent so long 
possessed by the family. ; 
Tue OLp PLay-Gorr. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
As those who are interested in the welfare of a town 
should attend to the purity of its springs, so should 
all who have the cause of Literature at heart watch 
over the condition of our public seminaries with the 
most jealous care. 





mourning-coaches and pair, | 


| classical students) is 


| would have done more. 


proceedings at Christ’s Hospital cannot fail to excite | lution” brought him one thousand pounds); Dr. Percy 


the deepest interest throughout the literary world. 
With the circumstances of the dispute between Dr. 
Jacos and the Committee of Almoners who have 


hitherto governed the school, almost every reader will | 


have become familiar from the perusal of the public 
journals. 
tional system of the school. 


not so fully and satisfactorily provided for as the 
physical; that the boys in general were very igno- 
rant in important branches of English instruction, 
without having attained any accurate knowledge in 
their classical studies ; that a large mass of them 
would, in fact, be unable to compete with the scholars 
of a well-conducted National School; that, in the 
selection of Under-masters, it had not been thought 
necessary to select men of ascertained experience and 
practical skill in influencing boys for good ; and, 
finally, that the present system was chiefly to be dis- 


tinguished by the absence of almost everything | 
which might develope and strengthen the better feel- | 


ings and tendencies of boyhood; that it helped to 
encourage the worst habits, and to throw the boys 
upon the gratification of their lower appetites, as 
their only source of pleasure. The worst of this is 
that it is 
the governors have held it to be so, for they have 


ratified it by passing a vote of thanks to Dr. Jacos | 
in which he enunciated these bitter | 


for the sermon 
truths. ‘The truth is that there has been a mistaken 


Dr. Jacos openly impeached the educa- | 
He declared that the | 
intellectual and moral wants of Christ’s Hospital were | 


undeniable—at least, the general body of | 


| Standard. 


desire on the part of the Christ's Hospital authorities | 
to preserve the medieval form impressed upon the | 


school by its royal founder. Forgetful that 
founded it in accordance with the development 
of his time, and that he consequently wished it to 
keep pace with the progress of the nation—without 
which it could not be useful—they have preserved the 


he | 


| had a hundred guineas for his ‘ Reliques ;” 


GOLDsMITH contracted to write a Chronologicé 

tory at three guineas per sheet. Nowadays, a cor- 
respondent in the Crimea gets fifteen hundred a year, 
and a popular author makes two thousand pounds 
by a little Christmas book. 

A case in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, the other 
day, suggested two curious points fur consideration— 
a point of law, and a point of faet; the latter illus- 
trating the value of some literary property. It arose 


| out of a dispute respecting the purchase of two 


journals—the British Army Dispatch and the Nautical 
The point of law was this: the intended 
purchaser had contracted to pay the purchase-money 
at one o'clock on the 2nd of February: the vendor 
put off the timefto four o’clock on the same day; but 
the purchaser then postponed it until the following 
day, and that was held to invalidate the contract. 
The purchase-money for the two papers was five 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

The post-office authorities continue to give great 
dissatisfaction by their arbitrary proceedings. Books 
have lately been confiscated because the errata were 
marked in manuscript, under pretence that these were 
fraudulent correspondence. To complicate the ab- 
surdity and the injustice, itshas also been decided 
that, when a letter is fraudulently inserted between 
the leaves of a book, the letter is taken out and 
charged twoperice, and the book passes through. This 
is surely inconsistent. 

The war still produces its crowd of books and book- 
lings. “The War; or Voices from the Ranks,” a 
shilling venture of Mr. RovurLEDGE’s, is an ingenious 


| collaboration of scissors and paste, exercised upon the 


newspaper incidents of the war. ‘ The Great Battles 


| of the British Army,” by W. Harvey, is a réchauffé, 


system of Epwarp VI., from the plan of education | 


down to the yellow stockings. It is now high time 
that both were abolished. It is 
was with the greatest difficulty that some of the more 


notorious that it | 


progressiye among the governors effected the intro- | 


duction of the study of the French language into the 


school; to this day, that of the German (so useful to | 


excluded ; 


nor are practical | 


geography, ethnology, or any one branch of physical | 


science any more fortunate. The study of mathe- 
matics is confined to those intended for the sea, and 
those who are about to proceed to the University, 
and must then be pursued to the exclusion of other 
useful studies. The whole system is marked by the 
narrowest meanness, and an evident unfitness to pre- 
pare a youth for the commonest duties of life. 


| those 


The | 


Mathematical Master, Mr. Wessrer, in a letter to | 


the Times, meets this case by the proof that thirty- 


five pupils have taken ‘honours ” at the Universities | 


during the last fourteen years, and that twenty-nine 
prizes and distinctions have been gained during the 
same period. When it is remembered that about 
three thousand boys have passed through the school 
during that period, and that a large proportion of 
these were children of decayed gentry, with good 
blood in their veins, the feeling excited is not of 
thankfulness that about one per cent. have become 
distinguished, but of disgust against a system that 
could do so little with such material. We agree'with 
Dr. Jacon, that any well-conducted National School 
However, we may now ex- 


pect to see reform; and it is to be hoped that one of | 


the earliest manifestations of this will be, the aboli- 
tion of a costume which degrades the wearer by 
making him ridiculous as a figure of fun, and con- 
temptible as a charity-boy in uniform. It is to be 


hoped also, that the governors will take Dr. JAcos’s | 


hint about the selection of under-masters. Hitherto 
it has been customary to select young men of no 
great pretension to scholarship, and utterly destitute 
of experience in the education of youth. Guided by 
no principle, these pedagogues have suffered them- 
selves to be swayed by their natural temperaments ; 
and whether they were too lax or too tyranical 
depended entirely upon their own dispositions. 

En 


| tially. 
attendant mieux, those who clamour for the | 


Panizzi-catalogue, and clamour in vain, will be glad | 


to hear of a catalogue raisonnée of one small section of 
the library—the Portuguese MSS. This useful instal- 
ment has been contributed, not by Mr. Panizzi, or 
even by one of the Museum officials, but by one of the 
public. Signor Freperico FRANCISCO DE LA Fiea- 
NIERE, an industrious Portuguese Jittérateur, having 
occasion to search through the records of his nation in 
our collection, thought it necessary to do for us what 
we have not had the wit to do for ourselves—he cata- 
logued our property for us. It is very kind of him ; 
and we are the more obliged to him that the work is 
very well done, and may possibly inspire others to 
follow so good an example. 

Those who complain of the present status of the 
literary profession will do well to ponder over a few 
facts respecting the literary remuneration accepted 
by our ancestors, as they are disclosed in some 


| notes gathered from a collection of Dodsley’s con- 


tracts, published in the last number of Willis’s Price 
Current. Dr. Youne received two hundred and ten 
guineas for his ‘ Night Thoughts ;” Kirry Ciive got 
twenty guineas for her “ Rehearsal;” BurkE had 


| twenty guineas for his “ Sublime and Beautiful” (but 
In this point of view, the late 


afterwards his “ Reflections on the French Revyo- 





with the battle of the Alma added. Probably analo- 
gous to the latter will be ‘‘The Calendar of Victory,” 
by Major Jones, announced to be in the press of 
Messrs. Lonamans. The same publishers also pro- 
mise a ‘“ Life of Nicholas I.,” by Mr. F. Mayne, 
Goeow’s drama of “ Dead Souls” is the material out 
of which “ Home Life in Russia” has been inge- 
niously spun. The ‘ Russian Nobleman” may well 
feel ashamed of putting his name upon the title-pag: 
of such a piece of travestie. ‘‘ The British Cavalry 
Songs,” by NuGenr TaILLEFER, may sound very 
well in the mess-room; but they hardly do for 
who live at home at ease. The preface, 
however, contains this very important military 
truth, that “the imaginative man makes the best 
dragoon ;” and we recommend this axiom to the 
notice of the Duke of CamBrice, to whom (being 
not a cavalry officer) the ballads are dedicated. Nor 
are “ Ruther’s Lyric Notes on the Russian War” 
much more successful; the only peculiarity is that 
throughout the greater part of their length these 
lyric notes affect the metre of the “ In Memoriam.” 
In addition to these, warlike bards have found expres- 
sion in the columns of the daily press. The Daily 
News admits some lucubrations of ‘‘a boy of fifteen,” 
a pupil of the Rev. W. C. WitiiaMs, of the Collegiate 
School, Camden-town, the quality of which simply 
excites wonder that the author is so old, and that the 
Rev. W. C. has not birched him instead of sending 
his verses to the papers. ‘The 7imes publishes some 
verses of higher merit, signed “ R.C.'T.” (Dr. RicHarb 
CHEVENIX TRENCH.) 

Though the harvest of war books is even now more 
numerous than the fruit of the dragon’s teeth, and is 
(to keep up the simile) as mutually destructive, the 
promises for the future are even more numerous, and 
much more important. The newspaper correspon- 
dents will, doubtless, all have their books upon the 
campaign; and, judging by the marked superiority 
in graphic style and vivid descriptive power, that by 
Mr. Woops, the correspondent cf the Aorning Herald, 
will be the best. In many points is this gentleman 
distancing Mr. RusseLt, the much-vaunted corre- 
spondent of the Times. Such, at least, is the opinion 
of all who read and compare the dispatches impar- 
Speaking of the 7imes correspondence, there 
has been a mystification. Those who ‘“ know all 
about” the secrets of journalism have been hinting 
darkly that the Times letters (notably that magnifi- 
eent description of the skirmish at Balaklava) have 
been written by Mr. Krycrakr, the author ol 
“Eothen.” This cannot be true, for the very simple 
reason that Mr. KinGLAKE has never yet been to 
Balaklava. Attacked by gastric fever immediately 
after witnessing the battle of the Alma, that 
distinguished writer re-embarked, and returned to 
Malta, where he still remains, we regret to state, in 4 
doubtful condition. 

But the war does not utterly stiffe the interest excited 
by more peaceful topics. It would be hard indeed if 
De Quincey could not get a hearing; and so we hail 
with delight the sixth volume of his delicious 
“* Selections.” The Rev. G. Grurm.an also favours 
us with “ A Third Galley of Portraits.” Mr. BENTLEY 
give us the first volume of Professor Creasys 
“History of the Ottoman Turks,” and the third 
volume of Lord Jonx Russeut’s “ Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Charles James Fox;” also 4 
book of travel by Mrs. Youne (late Mrs. Posrans), 
entitled ‘ Our Camp in Turkey, and the Way to it. 
From Paternoster-row the ‘promises fall thick. 
“The Works of Arago” translated by four is- 
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tinguished linguists, viz. W. H. Smyru, Esq. 3 
the Rev. Bapen Powe tr, Lieut.-Col. Sabine, 

and Roperr Grant, Esq.;  ‘* Memoirs and Writings 

of James Montgomery,” by Jonn HoLuanp and 
JAmEs Evererr ; “ Thirty Years of Foreign Policy,” 
by the author of “The Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, M.P., a Literary and Political Biography.” 
Another volume of MarrHew ARNOLD'’s Poems may 
be shortly expected; some old, but many new. Mr. 
MurRAY announces the third volume of ‘ Peter 
Cunninghain’s edition of Johnson’s Lives.” 

Among the best literary promises for the ensuing 
spring is one of a complete edition of Lord BrouGuam’s 
works, edited by himself. The noble Lord is even 
now engaged upon the task, for Messrs. Grirrry, of 
Glasgow. The volumes are to issue quarterly, and 
the first may be expected early in the spring. Com- 
mercial literature has lately received some very valu- 
able contributions. Among these may be honourably 
named Mr. Leone Levi's “ Manual of the Mercantile 
Law of Great Britain.” Mr. Levi has a great repu- 
tation as a commercial lawyer, and is well known for 
his celebrated plan of codification. The Decimal 
Coinage question finds an able commentator, and the 
tenpenny-piece / < ywerful advocate, in Mr. T. W. 
RATHBONE: Dr. . Gray, of the British Museum 
(an authority ahd numismatics), has rendered yalu- 
able assistance to Mr. Rarwpone in his task. Mr. 
T. C. WiLpMAN edits a compilation of the Consoli- 
dated Orders and Minutes of the Board of 
and Mr. R. Browntna, in “ A Few Observations on 
the New Stamp Act,” points out the manifold defects 
of that legal riddle. Mr. BrowntnG declares that 
modern Acts of Parliament are framed “in such un- 
intelligible jargon that no one can interpret their 
meaning,” and plain-thinking men will be in- 
clined to agree with him. 

The world of journalism seems to be in 
transition. The long-talked-of sale of the 
Chronicle is at last completed, and the name of 
learned Serjeant is mentioned in connection with the 
purchase. An entire change in the personnel of the 
Connal | is spoken of. The editorship of the Daily 
News, vacant by the lamented death of Mr. F. K 
Hunt, is not yet filled up. Zhe Field, a sporting paper, 
founded nearly two years under the auspice 
Mr. Mark Lemon, and which addr to the 
sympathies and tastes of the higher ranks of the 
sporting world, lately changed hands, and is 
appearing under highly-improved management. It 
is henceforth to comprehend within its range of to 
the wide subjects of gardening and agriculture. This 
will be an immense stride beyond its original scheme. 
Hitherto the Gardeners’ Chronicle las enj ved a 
monopoly of the gardening class, and is understood to 
have given great dissatisfaction to many of that body. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Sphere and Duties of Government. Translated 
from the German of Baron WiLnHELM von 
Humpovpr, by JoserpH CouLtHarp. jun. Lon- 
don: John Chapman. 

England : Accession of (Queen 
By Epwarp H. Micuetsen, Phil. D. 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black. 

Tue first of these two books is admirable; and 

the second is far from contemptible. The dif- 

ference of their characters is the difference of 
nations. Can a German subside into the con- 
crete, or can an Englishman rise to the abstract? 

We go as: naturally to the former for our prin- 

ciples, as we go to the latter for our facts. Wil- 

helm von Humboldt and Edward H. Michelsen 
hold accordingly in this instance diviswm impe rium. 

The one is a theorist, the other a statistician. There 

lies Utopia; and here its approximation—England 

under Queen Victoria. Alas! if the land of Peel 
and Cobden be but Lubber-land when tested 
side by side with Plato’s or More’s republic, let 
us still be thankful for what we have, and not 
lose sight of the Golden Year in the distance. 
There is a freshness about the first of these 
books which, from the nature of the subject, must 
not be expected in the second. Principles may 
be poetised, as facts may be dramatised. But it 
is more difficult to dramatise facts than to poetise 
Principles. Whatever has passed out of sight or | 
hot yet come into sight has just that proper 
amount of obscurity which, if Burke be right, is 
an indispensable element of the sublime. Yet 
tagged-schools and public washhouses are some- 
thing better still; but even Mr. Dickens cannot 
beautify the useful coarse reality. Thus it ever 
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Agriculture will be treated in a more 
than by the —— sesides all this, it will in- 
clude all the features of a general newspaper. There 
is ample room; and it is to be hoped that The Field 
will accomplish that which it will strive to deserve— 
success. Another change of proprietary is spoken 
of—that of The Empire. This journal (as will 
remembered) grew out of Tallis’s Weekly Paper, 
and appeared under its present form about a year 
ago. Since that it has rapidly grown in public 
favour, and the stamp-returns prove a rapid and 
progressive increase in the circulation. The transfer 
of the property is understood to proceed from 
causes quite removed from its commercial posi- 
tion. Diogenes has lately been in trouble, and has 
got out of its difficulty by a frank admission of 
its error. Because one of the local papers had seen fit 
to attack the system of levying Easter-dues at P reston, 
Diogenes thought fit to publish a personal attack upon 
the vicar of that parish. The vicar applied for a 
criminal information, and Diogenes was fain to apolo- 
gise and pay costs. Some will perceive, in the refusal 
to show fight on the part of Diogenes, an additional 
reason for believing that that periodical is now in the 
hands of the Peace Society. While referring to Di 
genes, itis not uninstructive to study the r: ipidity with 
which the contagious disease of person: lity is spread- 
ing throughout the press, and with what ‘unblushing 
effrontery pete te prostitute their public duties 
to the gratification of their private revenge. Every- 
body knows that a certain dramatist produced a 
play at a certain theatre, and that the was 
eminently unsuccessful—in fact, “‘ not to put too fine 
a point on it,” was damned. Everybody knows 
that the aforesaid dramatist is also the editor 
of a certain popular journal; and everybody has 
seen that that popular journal has lately de- 
voted its energies to the abuse of the afore- 
said manager. Add to this that everybody knows 
that the dramatic-journalist, or journalistic-dra- 
matist (as the case may be) is principal contri- 
butor to a certain satirical ication ; and it is 
also known that that publication is continually level- 
ling missiles at the head of that manager 
—missiles which (like Beauclerk’s sareasms upon 
Johnson) are offensive, not on account of their force, 
but of their intention. So far the squabble is very 
petty, and very unworthy great dramatists and jour- 
nalists ; but now another interest comes into the tield. 
\ satirical periodical, rival to that before re 
throws the wgis of its impenetrable wit over the per 
secited manager, who damned the piece that 
writ by the man writes in the paper 
Diogenes has no particular love for. Yet find 
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is with the actual. The moment we attempt to 
make the intrinsically homely a subject of zsthe- 
ticism, we are betrayed into palpable exaggera- 
tion and absurdity. It is ever thus with the 
visible and the external. The rao | 
the illusions of the sensibility. Such, at least, is 
the condition of their equilibrium eer may 
raise or depress either branch of the antithesis, 
and so produce infinite modifications of the unreal. 
The esthetic element may be so completely merged 
in the sensual, that nothing may be seen but a 
world of vampires, where mutual bloodsucking 
takes the form of philanthropy. Again, the sensual 
element may be so unfairly depressed, that fan- 
tasy, from mere lack of counterpoise, will float 
necessarily in a vague atmospheric hallucination 
of optimism, where the—to healthy eyes—actual 
looms ridiculously through the distorting mist 
of the desirable. The important thing is to keep 
the two provinces 


definitely separate until they 
are duly amalgamated. 


senses 


If we attempt to bridge 
over the gulf by proclaiming a unity and an 
identity which do not exist, we damage both 
causes seriously. If we announce the perfect as 
actual, or the actual as perfect, Punch is the only 
proper critic of such philosophy. In fact, the 
burlesque is universally the modern test, and 
perhaps the best test, of moral truth. Ridicule 
becomes itself ridiculous as well as revolting, 
when it aims at subduing the true sublime or the 
true beautiful. But there is a vast chaos of 
maudlin sentiment and the mock sublime, where 
its services are inestimable. Only the genuine 
can endure; and as long as we do not fall from 
the Seylla of hypocrisy into the Charybdis of 
brutality, we hope the disrobing powers will be 
sarried to the utmost limits of decency. So will 
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Valerius,” “‘ Reginald Dalton,” 
“Gilbert Earle’ His translations fror 
make up the sum of his original labours. 
the memory of his critical judgm ntitle him to 
the respect of px A man who had a snarl for 
all, and good word for none; who persecuted the 
weak, and maligned the ignored 
every good feeling and every athv with 
his fellows ; a literary bully, who never was so happy 
as when he could display his prowess upon some one 
far less than himself—LockHant ind him 
little beside a crowd of literary at Yet this 
man had a clear intellect, a nervous, vigorous brain. 
But he wanted heart. 

Professor Epwarp Fores, too, is gone—a 
whose science was of world-wide le brity, 
for national | » At the early age of 
after a life in augmenting the stock 
knowledge. he has passed away w 
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Another name erased from the list of contemporary 
men of letters is that of Mr. FRepet KNI GHT 
Hunt, the late editor of the Daily N 
educated man, he devoted the energy « 
industrious mind to the | 
sion was adopted, under the impression that 
profession was nec and journalism was none. 
rhis was a mistake; for it tends to strengthen the 
rroneous but prevalent impression, that no one be- 
comes a journalist until he has failed in every other 
capacity. L. 
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Therefore it is that we 
books as wire which head our notice, 
simultaneous and marcl hand in hand. 
Yonder is a arch type; and here is the imper- 
fect lee as shaped by the hands of weak ‘but 
earnest men. We have toiled at it and slaved at 
it generation after generation. It was long before 
we knew what we were about, or what we would 
be at. There were sad digressions—retreats and 
absolute routs. Centuries came and went, and 
did and undid the work like P web. 
The principles were bad; but the practice 
infinitely worse. And yet, as men enter a 
sieged town after a devastating cannonade—first 
then two, three, a dozen, are in and up the 
breach: so nations, one by one, and then in con- 
federacies, have at length, we trust, surmounted 
the chief difficulties—found the right path—and, 
with God’s blessing, may hope to go on their way 
rejoicing. 

Of Queen Victoria’s subjects, in their stout- 
hearted progress towards the millennium, we shall 
say but little. Unless the self-satisfied convic- 
tions of the present are grossly wrong, we do not 
apprehend that the philosophers of the future 
will charge them with either want of zeal or 
want of discretion in what they have done. The 
history of England during the last seventeen 
years is satisfactory and encouraging. We migh t 
have done more perhaps, without running risk of 
effecting less; but the retrospect is a proud one. 
We have no wish, however, to touch on political 
grounds, or to offend either obstructives, destruc- 
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tives, or constructives. But if tendencies are | terous essay on the Rights of Man. The German, | talent which, under the influence of this one 


guides to principles, or in any way illustrative of 
them, it will not be time quite thrown away, if, 
with Bishop Butler, we state facts and leave the 
inferences to our readers. 


Now the first startling truth is that, although | 13 é 
| modern political science. 


George III. pensioned Burke for denouncing that 


terrible Revolution to which all the earlier prin- 
ciples of the orator were leading him, we have | 


really been reaping where its agents sowed. 
What the Revolution has done for France will 
hardly be told distinctly in our time; but what it 
has done for England is manifest in Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Representative Reform, and Free Trade. 
It is true that these facts fall far short of the prin- 
ciples of the National Assembly ; but it is equally 
true that they stand as far beyond the Parlia- 
mentary principles of England in 1791. It was 
et this date that Wilhelm von Humboldt —smitten, 
but not like the rest of the world misled, by the 
eloquence of the “ Contrat Social ”—thought that 
the time had arrived for considering the principle 
on which the world would have to be governed in 
future. He wrote on the confines of that positive 
era which has ever since been developing itself. 
Old things were passing away: all things were 
becoming new. Men’s minds were unnaturally 
racked by their hoves and their fears; but the 
tension and the agony gave something of a pro- 
phetic character to the views of more than one 
illustrious man. They saw the evil of their own 
days; but they looked beyond, and saw the good 
of their children’s days. Half the prophecy of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt has accomplished itself 
in England in half a century. Is there anything 
very improbable in the supposition that the other 
half will accomplish itself during the remaining 
half of the same century ? 

Shall we halt or go on? Shall we say, Thus 
far and no farther ? or join the democrats in 
proclaiming the futility and danger of half-mea- 
sures ? On either side the advocate’s store of 
commonplaces is inexhaustible. Yet, to go back 
were as tedious as to go o’er. Again, retreat, 
whether politic or not, would appear to be im- 
practicable. Yet onwards rises the phantom of 
such a democracy as Cicero foresaw on the eve 
of the civil wars: the supremacy of a people ; 
confusion, anarchy, and the reaction to despo- 
tism. Can we return to the glorious constitu- 
Aton of 1688, and reconstitute Old Sarum ? Shall 
we joyfully behold arts and commerce die, while 
God preserves our old nobility ? There are cer- 
tain obvious objections even to such a panacea. 
Shall we not then, at least remain where and as 
we are? It might be well to suffer a little, or 
even a great wrong, in order to secure the peace- 
able possession and transmission of manifold 
blessings. But progress or decay are the laws of 
physical being. A nation can no more be kept 
till to-morrow exactly where it is to-day, than 
the separate atoms of animal or vegetable mat- 
ter can be permanently checked in their ten- 
dencies to incessant flux. Cooling diet and 
regular habits will repress for a time the consti- 
tutional bias in the one case: and gentle admi- 
nistration will hide a multitude of sinful prin- 
ciples in the other case. But, at last, the blood 
will out, and the man will die. Even the most 
sober and best regulated communities have to 
admit the justice of philosophical homilies on the 
shortness of political life ; and the legislator and 
coming man have yet to be found who are pro- 
vided with an Elixir or Parr’s Life Pill, that shall 
gnarantee the perennial existence, or even the 
longevity, of such a hale constitution as the 
British. When the legislature shall become 
more corrupt than the executive, then—said 
Montesquieu a century since—then will the En- 
glish Constitution perish. When from reform 
we lapse into revolution, then we must expect to 
be verging on that era. Are we arriving at it? 
We think not. We think that even political 
reform has a fair and prosperous journey before 
it ; and that we may look far on into the ages 
before we need apprehend that we are arriving at 
that of a Diocletian or even of an Augustus. 
But the common-sense of Englishmen, while it 
remains far from indifferent to the great questions 
of political reform, has long been directing itself 
—by a wise intuition—to the more pressing 
questions of administrative and social reform. 
We are satisfied with the general recognition of 
equal rights ; but we want to see that recognition 
converted into the practical diffusion of equal 
privileges. 

It is in this point of view that we recommend 


the early treatise of Wilhelm von Humboldt, | 


It is no extravagant Social Contract—no prepos- 


| of self-aggrandisement. 


doubtless, had these works in view; but he left | 
them constantly behind, and soared far beyond | 
their scope. 

Of one of many doctrines, let us take one | 
which forms the basis of his views, and of all | 
It is the theory of in- 
dividual development. 

There is no point in which the spirit of modern 
republics differs more from the spirit of ancient 
republics than in the different value which has 
been set on the personal welfare of their members. 
Greece and Rome recognised a national life, but 
neither cared for nor conceived the rights of 
individual lives. Enslaved vassals, imprisoned | 
fathers, widowed wives, and starving orphans, 
were facts and ideas which, considered with re- 
spect to the sufferers, were unimportant, and 
beneath the dignity of the State’s consideration; 
but, considered with reference to the aggregate 
welfare of the community, might or might not be, 
according to circumstances, of considerable im- | 
portance. Sympathy with men as human beings 
and fellow-creatures was unknown; but sympathy | 
with men as Athenian or Roman citizens was 
ever vigilant and active. The difference of the 
sentiment is incalculable. It made men docile 
and masterly machines for legislative purposes ; | 
and it made the domestic and social affections, | 
the kindly charities of man to man as such, an 
idea as unfamiliar and as inconceivable as it is 
to the stoicism of North American Indians. | 
The men who died so nobly for their country at 
Thermopyle and Chwronea—the men _ who | 
stabbed themselves at Utica and Philippi rather | 
than survive the freedom of their country—were 
men, indeed, of that high order whose patriotism | 
rose far above the most refined forms of selfish-- 
ness; but it was patriotism which was more apt | 
at general than particular philanthropy. No | 
sacrifice was in their estimation too great for the 
intact preservation of a lofty idea; but every 
sacrifice was unreasonable and contemptible 
which aimed merely at the homely task of rescu- | 
ing a family from destitution, or an outcast from 
despair. Asa system of national conservatism, 
the moral and political philosophies of the 
ancients were externally perfect. Even Chris- 
tianity has not propounded nobler principles of 
civic conduct than are found in Aristotle and 
Plato. But they contained from the first their 
own self-terminating principle of death. They 
attempted to establish a community on prin- | 
ciples which may perhaps be the principles of 
reason, but certainly are not the principles of | 
human nature. So far as the progress of Chris- | 
tianity is traceable to secular influences, it will 
be found to consist wholly or chicfly in its sup- 
plementary supply of this cardinal deficiency. 
The commandment and exposition of our duty | 
towards our neighbour are the text of all | 
modern philanthropy. In fact, philanthropy in 
its common sense is a virtue of purely Chris- | 
tian origin. 

In that first era we heard of nothing but the 
state and the citizen: in this second era we look 
to the man and the state. It may be that our 
standard of patriotism has declined; and yet on | 
great occasions it is shown that the same capa- | 
bility of self-sacrifice for great public ends is as | 
strong as it was in the ancient world. But the 
increasing tendency of the last few generations 
has been to bring governments back to their first 
principles. So far as they act up to them by pre- 
serving individuals against foreign and domestic 
aggression, and by allowing them the utmost 
freedom of personal action that is consistent with 
personal safety—so far governments receive the 
gratitude and homage of their subjects. But if 
a corporate or personal privilege be touched—if | 
an established law be trified with, or an indivi- | 
dual interest endangered—that moment the 
community, and their mighty instrument the 
press, are up in arms, and raise the angry cry for 
retribution or compensation; not because, as 
formerly, the majesty of the state is endangered, 
but because the wrong which injures a man to- 
day may injure his neighbour to-morrow. The 
spiritual watchwords of abstract right and abstract 
honour sound daily with less and less acclama- 
tion and unanimity. They are spoken indeed; 
but they are the decencies of traditional custom 
rather than the spontaneous language of inmost | 
sentiments. In their place we have the deep, 
silent, and irresistible influence of personal in- 
terests—interests which are daily learning the 
value of co-operation, and which march coolly, 
methodically, and inflexibly onwards in the path 
The mass of national 


| inconvenient and political blunder. 


. 

THE 
| compilation from many sources, partly French, 
| partly German. 


| original composition. 


identical aim, has taken advantage of almost 
unlimited personal freedom to subdivide itself 
into co-operative or conflicting sections presents 
a problem at once satisfactory and alarming to 
men of prospective minds. It is satisfactory to 


| see a mighty nation impressed deeply with the 
| claims of all classes and all men to civic comfort 
| and prosperity. 


It is satisfactory to see enter- 
prise no longer confined to a class, but spreading 
upwards to the indolence of aristocracy, and 
downwards to the indolence of pauperism. We 
owe this happy state of things to the philosophy 
and the religion which has taught men to care 
for each other as such. But if material pros- 
perity tend to harden instead of softening the 
heart ;—if associations take up the principles 
which governments have dropped, of establishing 


| an unscrupulous antagonism for reducing all to the 


vassalage of conquering interest ;—if egotism is to 
take the place of nationality, and personal plu- 
tocracy of that of personal slavery ;—we are 


| disposed to think that, in the course of a few 


generations, it will be held that the substitution 
of a Mammon-worship for a God-worship is an 
PuILo. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Tricolor on the Atlas; or, Algeria and the 
French Conquests.§ By Francis Puuszxy. 
London: Nelson. 

The Jordan and the Rhine; or, the East and the 
West. Being the result of Five Years’ Residence 
in Syria, and Five Years’ Residence in Germany. 
By the Rev. W. Granam. London: Partridge, 
Oakey, and Co. 


| Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By 


Grace GREENWoop. London. 
Tricolor on the Atlas is an acknowledged 


Mr. Pulszky states in his pre- 
face that the Bavarian naturalist, Dr. Moritz 
Wagner, has distinguished himself among Algerian 


| Tourists, by “the liveliness of his descriptions, 


the earnestness of his researches, and the frank- 
ness with which he has expressed his views.” He 
remained there for three years, and published in 


| 1841 an amusing and instructive account of his 


journey. Mr. Pulszky has condensed his first 


| volume; translated his second; added an account 


of later events, from the capture of Constantine 


| to the surrender of Abd-el-Kader, and given a 


general view of the present state of the French 
possessions on the north coast of Africa. In this 


| he has largely used the most recent French books 
| on Algeria, and principally an official Blue Book, 


published by Imperial authority in 1853, entitled 
“Tableau de la Situation des Etablissements 
Francais dans l’Algérie, 1850-52.” The compiler 
has arranged his rich materials very systemati- 
cally, and put them together with artistic skill, in- 
somuch that the work reads as if it were wholly an 
Rarely have we seen a 
compilation so admirably executed ; and it will, 


| deservedly, take its place in the library, as the 
| standard 


English history of the remarkable 
colony of Algeria. 

Mr. Pulszky commences with a description of 
the city of Algiers, and of ‘native life there; of 


| the neighbourhood ; and of the remoter provinces. 
| He then gives a full account of the native races : 


—the Arabs, the Kabyles, the Moors, the Turks 
and Kurughlis, the Jews, the Negroes, and the 
Mozabites—a singular variety to be assembled 
in so small a country. He concludes with a 


| history of Algeria, from the earliest known times 


of which any record is preserved to the present. 
This is one of its curiosities :— 
THE BATHS OF THE ACCURSED. 
The way to Hammam-Meskhutin (the Baths of the 


| Accursed), over deep ravines and dense thickets, is 


very difficult. The roaring of the boiling cascade, 


| and the steam rising in clouds from the spring, can 


be perceived from a considerable distance; but, before 
arriving in full view of the waters, the eye rests 
astonished on the numerous sugar-loaf rocks which 
rise from the even ground like isolated Arab tents. 
The hue and size of these cones varies from deep 
grey to the brightest white, and from two feet to 
twenty ; many of them are continually steaming. 
The Arabs account for this phenomenon by the fol- 
lowing tale: “In ancient times a rich and mighty 
Arab chief lived here, who fell in love with his own 
sister, and wished to marry her; but Kadi and Mara- 


| buts refused to sanction such a union, which is for- 


bidden by the Koran, and accursed by God. Still, 
bribed by the riches and overawed by the threats of 
the chief, they at last consented to draw up the mar- 
riage-agreement, and to go to the house of the betrothed 
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in order to partake of the feast. The crowd wished 
likewise to be present at the festive occasion, and 
assembled with pipes and drums, 
boiled in immense cauldrons, to be distributed not 
only amongst the guests, but likewise to all the passers 


by. Music delighted the ears, and dance the eyes of | 
the guests, when God, in just wrath against the god- | 
| all the houses in Algiers. The mansion of the wealthy 


less banquet, hurled his curse on the betrothed, the 
Kadi, the Marabut, and the assembled crowd. The 
musicians and dancing-girls were all transformed into 
stones, and these are the conical rocks which cover 
the springs of Hammam-Meskhutin. The highest 
cone is the Marabut, who had ratified the incest. 
The crowd fled from the scene of desolation, but the 
curse reached them on their way—they were turned | 
into rocks; and you see them in the indented cliffs 
which tower above the bed of the Wad-el-Meskhutin. 
The boiling cauldrons, where the meal was prepared, 
were accursed to boil for ever; and it is from them 
that the steam issues which we see here. The sul- 
phureous smell announces from afar that this is an 
accursed spot, and that the wrath of God is to reach 
all those who drink from those waters—cualled, there- 
fore, Hammam-Meskhutin, the Bath of the Accursed.” 
For us the natural causes of those rock-cones were 
less romantic, though more instructive. The boiling 
water, which in different parts of the valley spouts 
from the soil, contains a considerable quantity of car- 
bonate of lime, which is deposited on the ground 
when the water evaporates. In this way a calcareous 
stratum, of whitish-rosy hue, is formed around the 
mouth of the spring. By-and-by the waterspout 


deposits new strata, raising the mouth, and increasing | 


the diameter of the lower portion by dripping down. 
In this way those cones increase in size, until at last 
the spout obstructs the outlet on the top of the pyra- 
mid, and the water is forced to seek a new outlet. 
Commander Levaillant, who, on his sporting excur- 
sions, had often visited the valley, was once present | 
at such a new eruption of water. It had at that mo- | 
ment 80 degs. Reaumur (212 degs. Fahrenheit). In 
other places I found the heat 70 degs. All over the 
valley we see rocks of a quite recent formation—those 


next to the spring being white as snow, soft, and con- | 


sisting of pure carbonate of lime. 
Here is a sketch of 
THE CITY OF ALGIERS. 

Algiers consists of two great parts. The lower 
portion begins at the port, and extends to the old 
palace of the Dey, which is situated almost in the 
centre of the town. The majority of the inhabitants | 
are here Europeans, living in nice houses. The three 


principal streets are: Marine-street, leading from the | 


port to the large market-place; Bab-a-Zun, leading 
through the gate of the same name to the country 


east of Algiers, and to the camps of Mustapha and | 


Kuba; and the street Bab-el-Wad, which likewise 
leads from the large market-place, in a western direc- | 
tion, to the gate Bab-el-Wad (water-gate). 
three streets are the only ones where carriages can | 
pass, being just wide enough for two carriages. Most | 
of the houses are new; their juttings form vaulted | 
arcades, which cover a continued row of neat troittoirs, 
in the style of the Rue Rivoli, in Paris, shielding the 
passengers from sun and rain. <A great number of 
dark alleys, which only allow a couple of persons to 
pass, intersect the three principal streets in all direc- 
tions; the greatest portion bears French names. ‘The | 
upper part of the town is dark, angular, and irregular. 
The narrow streets ascend so steeply, that every walk 
gives ample opportunity for climbing, most trying to 
elderly people. In rainy weather, it is impossible to 
descend the Citadel-street, which leads through this 
upper part, without incessant stumbling and falling. 
A visit to the elevated portion of Algiers, which is 
occupied almost exclusively by natives, proves at 
such times a serious expedition. Yet, if we get 
familiar with the climate of Algiers, we also soon grow 
reconciled to the narrowness of its streets, which are 
rarely more than four feet in width. In summer, 
when the sun’s rays are glowingly reflected from the 
rocks, and in winter, when the floods of rain wash the 


stones, one always walks cool and dry over the town, | 


shielded from heat and wet by the architecture of the 

houses, as the upper storeys of the buildings project 

over the lower floors, in the same way and even more 

than we see in the ancient English towns. No doubt 

this style makes the street dark ; but yields shade and 

cover, which is of special benefit in this latitude to all 

persons inclined to intermittent fevers. All the older | 
houses are built in the well-known Moorish style, 
though not so grand as in the Alhambra and other 
aucient Moorish buildings in southern Spain; yet its 
form is attractive and pleasing. The outside of these 
houses is very plain—in fact, in streets so narrow, a 
Stately facade, if it existed, could not be viewed; 
besides, they have only small grated holes for windows. 
But inside they strike by their architecture, which is 
as comfortable and nice as it is magnificent and 
dazzling. A hall, supported by columns, leads to a 
Stair, the walls of which are covered with gaudy 
glazed pottery; passing this, we get into the hall 
within, a square usually paved with marble, and 
inclosed by a colonnade, which admits the light from 
above. Another stair leads to an upper colonnade, 
which, like the lower, runs all round the hall, and 
conducts to four apartments. In wealthier houses 
there is a fountain, or a basin for bathing, or a grove | 


Kuskusu was | 


These | 





of orange-trees in the middle of the hall, which, as | none; chairs and tables are wanting ; pianos, organs 


mentioned, receives the light from above; and, as the | 
| which, under the tas.eful arrangement of the European 


Moors had no glass ceiling, the rain freely fell into 
the hall, which certainly made the apartments often 
damp. Many French had constructed glass roofs, 
which prevent this nuisance, yet likewise deprive the 
hall of its airy freshness. Such is the construction of 


differs from the abode of the poor only in size, and 
the sumptuousness of the ornamental arrangements. 
The Rev. W. Graham introduces his Jordan 
and the Rhine with an elaborate preface on the 
war, in which he appears to be against every- 
body. He is for arresting the progress of Russia, 


| but also for turning out the Turks, whom he 


views as hopeless infidels, and as a doomed race. 
He denies that religious liberty exists in Turkey. 
He looks upon Mahommedanism as an invincible 
obstacle to civilisation. He is of opinion, never- 
theless, that Russia is only a degree better, and 
the Greek Church only one degree removed 
from heathenism. What, therefore, does he de- 
sire? Primarily the rousing of Italy, Hungary, 
and Poland; then, perhaps, the transfer of 
Turkey to the Christian races, under the protec- 
tion of France and England. But these grave 
questions are only raised incidentally. His im- 
mediate purpose in this volume is to describe his 
experiences of a five years’ residence in Syria, 
and a five years’ residence in Germany. His 
work, however, is something more than a narra- 
tive, or how could he have filled nearly six hun- 
dred large pages? He indulges to an immense 
extent in disquisition, chiefly on religious topics, 
suggested by something he has seen; and he en- 
deavours to compare the East with the West, and 
to strike a balance of advantages. Thus he 
treats of ‘ Monastic Institutions” in general; 
of the “ Modern Deists ;” of “ Liturgies in 
the Church ;” and so forth—so mingling reflec- 
tion and observation, that it is extremely 


| difficult, even for the purpose of extract, to sepa- 
| rate the one, which we very much dislike because 
| out of place, from the other, which properly be- 


longs to the theme of the book. In few words, 
the fault of this volume is too much sermonising. 
In an avowed essay or sermon thiese treatises 
would have been acceptable, for they are some- 
times ingenious, and always imbued with a pious 
spirit ; but they are mere impertinences in a book 
of travels. If he had written all like the follow- 
ing, we should have had only praise to bestow 
upon him. 
AN INTERIOR IN DAMASCUS. 

But come now into the Rooms of our Damascus 
house, and let us survey the arrangements of the 
Moslem habitations. The floor is of two /evels: the 
first or lowest, into which you enter, contains a foun- 
tain with several spouts of water, is paved with mar- 
ble, has racks for pipes, recesses in the walls for 
nargelies, cups, &e., and other conveniences for the 
household. Here the slaves wait the will of their 


| masters, and here you put off the slippers before you 


ascend to the second level, where the mats are spread 
and the family sitting. Over this fountain is 
pended from the highest part of the ceiling a chan- 
delier, with a great many little glass lamps, whose 
various lights, mingling with the waters and reflected 
from them, produce a very beautiful effect. The 
second level is twelve or eighteen inches higher than 
the first, and is the place appropriated to the family ; 
it is often separated from the lower part by a little 
railing of wood or stone. Mats are spread upon the 
earthen floor, and round the walls mattresses, three 
feet or three feet and a half broad, are spread out for 
the accommodation of the family, upon the mats or 
upon low wooden frames four or six inches in height. 
This is customary in Damascus, and adds not a little 
to the cleanness and comfort of the rooms. Thus, 
then, you have round the rooms these low wooden 
frames, upon which the mattresses are spread, and in 
the angle at the walls a row of pillows stuffed with 
cotton wool, covered with furniture cotton-cloth from 
English looms, and sometimes faced with silk damask 
and velvet. Here you rest in the heat of the day, 
with your feet drawn up underneath you and your 
body reclining against the cushions, and here too you 
sleep with a coverlet thrown over you, for separate 
bedrooms are unknown. This is your grand reception- 
room; the place of honour is the corner ; the honoured 


sus- 


| guest sits at the right hand; the position is sitting 


upon the feet; the attendants are black slaves; the 


hospitalities are pipes, coffee, sherbet, fruits, sweet- | 


meats, &c., when the dinner hour is not arrived. In 


| Jewish and Christian families these are presented by 


the mistress of the house (John xii. 2); the sweets are 
all taken by the same spoon, and the lady of the 
house takes the first sop. The slave, in presenting 
anything, lays his hand upon his heart, and in reply 
to your commands says, ‘‘ Upon my head and upon 
my eye,” which means—To hear is to obey ; if I fail, 
let me lose the head and the eye. But you have 
spoken of mats on the floor, and divans round the 
walls, What is the furniture of our room ? 


| invention. 


and ottomans are wanting, and all those elegant Littles 


lady, set off a room so much. The whole centre of 
the room is empty ; the air has free liberty to cireu- 
late; and the imagination is gratified by lofty ceilings 
and a lafe vacant space. There are no fires nor fire- 
places in these rooms; indeed, the chimney is a new 
rhe Greeks and Romans had none of 
them; no trace of them is discoverable in Hereu- 
laneum and Pompeii; ancient painting and sculpture 
are silent on this point; nor has any one passage been 
discovered in the literature of antiquity which refers to, 
or expresses the idea of, achimney. In the winter season 
you heat these Damascus rooms with the mongol, viz., a 
chating-dish filled with red-hot charcoal placed before 
you on the floor. The windows have shutters, are gene- 
rally without glass, and always without curtains and 
blinds. Clocks are not used in the houses, as the 
public crier announces the hour from the mosque, yet 
most people wear Grecian or Constantinople watches. 
The walls have neither paintings nor pictures, as the 
Moslems avoid the very appearance of idolatry; at 
the height of twenty feet or so, there is a framework 
of wood round the entire room, which seems to be a 
mere custom, and without any use; it is about a foot 
and a half broad, and the wealthy Mohammedans often 
place upon it a row of very costly large old china 
bowls. There are no banks for money; silver bars 
are easily stolen; and hence not a little of the extra 
wealth is treasured up in merchants’ houses in the 
shape of old china. Time does not injure it, and 
there is always a ready price for it in the market. 
Beneath this framework the room is ornamented with 
beautiful broad panels of finely-carved wood, upon 
which sentences from the Koran, or lines from the 
ancient poets, are written in large raised letters of 
gold, with great ingenuity and exquisite taste. In- 
deed, in penmanship, the Orientals far surpass us ; 
sometimes the entire room, from the framework 
down, is wainscotted with cedar-wood, and cut, 
panneled, and carved with immense labour and in 
every conceivable form. This adds more to the 
beauty than the comfort of the rooms, inasmuch as 
the woodwork instantly becomes the habitation or 
camp of innumerable squadrons of bugs, who attack 
you without mercy, and which no human ingenuity 
has yet been able to banish. The doors of these 
rooms all open into the court, and never into one 
another; the windows do the same, and are strongly 
grated with iron bars—a significant hint to trouble- 
some ladies and disobedient slaves! The ceilings are 
lofty and ornate; beautiful carving, interspersed with 
numerous little looking-glasses, relieves and gratifies 
the eye; and very often the circular centre-piece is 
composed of massive embossment, in which a gigantic 
serpent, displaying its beautiful folds and glancing 
eyes, seems ready to spring upon you. Let the sun 
now shed his golden beams through the upper win- 
dows, which are of beautiful stained glass; let the 
golden letters in pannels upon the walls appear in 
their beauty; let hundreds of little looking-glasses 
above and around you reflect and multiply every ob- 
ject and movement ; place a number of richly-clothed 
Turks, with long beards and flowing robes, upon the 
divan amidst soft mattresses and velvet cushions, 
with long pipes in their mouths; add to all this the 
unceasing murmur of falling waters—and you have a 
scene really beautiful and truly Oriental. This, how- 
ever, is a fine Damascus room, and you are not to 
suppose that all the others are like it, save in the 
general outlines ; on the contrary, most of the houses 
and rooms, courts and passages, are mean and filthy 
in the last degree, and give you a very low idea of 
the comfort and civilisation of the land. 

Grace Greenwood is the literary name assumed 
by Miss Clarke, a handsome and spirited young 
American lady, who two years ago spent a sum- 
mer in England and wintered in Rome with Miss 
Cushman, the tragedian, and another friend, 
where they enjoyed themselves exuberantly. She 
was a contributor to the American magazines 
before her visit, so that she came, as it were, pen 
in hand, not merely to see, but with purpose to 
take notes of what she saw, and to print them. 
Nevertheless, it must be said to her honour that 
she takes no unfair advantages of her cordial 
receptions into private life, and that her gossip 
about persons and things is limited to subjects 
that fall fairly within the range of public com- 
mentary. She writes in a lively magazine-style; 
and we believe that the contents of this volume 
have already appeared in one of the periodicals. 
We glean, therefore, but a few passages, prefer- 
ring her sketches of persons. 

DICKENS. 

He is rather slight, with a fine symmetrical head, 
spiritedly borne, and eyes beaming alike with genius 
and humour. Yet, for all the power and beauty of 
those eyes, their changes seemed to me to be from 
light to light. I saw in them no profound, pathetic 
depths, and there was around them no tragic shadow- 
ing. But I was foolish to look for these on such an 
occasion, when they were very properly left in the 
author’s study, with pens, ink, and blotting-paper, and 


There is | the last written pages of ‘‘ Bleak House.” 
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COBDEN, 

In the evening I took tea quietly with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cobden, to whom I had brought letters. Richard 
Cubden I found to be, personally, all that his noble 
political course and high-toned eloque nee had led me 
to expect. He is most kindly and affable in manner, 
converses earnestly and thoughtfully, though with 
oecasional flashes of humour and nice 
satire. He seems fall of life and energy, and will, | 
trust, yet answer all the great hopes the people have 
reposed in him. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 

I found this prince of song-writers a most agreeable 

person, a little shy and reserved at first, but truly 


genial and kindly at heart, and with a vein of quaint 
: . | 


humour running through his quiet, low-toned talk. 
DISRAELI. 

Yesterday Mr. Cobden did me the kindness to show 
me the Houses of Parliament. He first introduced me 
into the gallery of the House of Commons, behind that 
Turkish barbarism the lattice-work screen; where I 
beheld, “as through a glass darkly,” a few scattered 
M.P.’s—some sitting bolt upright, lounging on 
long green benches, leisurely legislating, with their 
hats on. ‘The speaking was brief, conversational, and 
common-place. Mr. Disraeli spoke for about a quarter 
of an hour, on the affair of the expulsion of the mis- 
sionaries from Austria. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has a look decidedly and darkly Hebraic. 
When I say this, I must confess that I have in my eye 
the modern Abraham, who lends money to fast young 
men with handsome expectations, the modern 
Moses, who presides at the pawnbroker’s counter, 
rather than the faithful patriarch of old, or the wise 
lawgiver, leader, and feeder of Israel. The face wears 
to me uo character, but is cold, politic, and 
subtle in expression. I could only see the sentimental 
exquisite who penned Henrietta Temple in the dainty 
waistcoat and spiral black curls of the Chancellor. 

A PARTY AT CHARLES DICKENS'S. 

Next to me at table sat Walter Savage Landor—a 
glorious old man, full of fine poetic thought and gene- 
rous enthusiasm for liberty. sat Charles 
Kemble and his daughter Adelaide, Madame Sartoris. 
At the other end of the table were Herr Devrient, the 
great German actor, Barry Cornwall and his wife, a 
daughter of Mrs. Basil Montague. Charles Kemble 
is a grand-looking old man, animated and agreeable 
in conversation, and preserving to a wonderful degree 
his enthusiasm for a pro around which he and 
his have thrown so muchof glory. In Adelaide Sartoris 
you recognise at a glance of that royal family of 
Kemble, born to rule, with a power and splendour 
unsurpassable, the realm of tragic art. Herr Devrient 
is a handsome, Hamlet-ish man, with a melancholy 
refinement of face, and manner, touching and 
poetic to a degree, though not quite the thing for a 
pleasant evening party. 

A LITERARY GROUP. 

IT have spent a delightful evening with Mary Howitt 

—a charming, true-hear ‘ »d has uncon- 
scious sly hsb tten herself down in b . The poet 
Alarie Watts was present, ar painter Margaret 
Gillies. " ry Howitt the younger, a beautiful, natural 
girl, is an artist of rare talent and poetic spirit. I have 
also met the authoress Mrs. Crowe, a very 
and genial person, if she “night side” 
her “ nature,” never turns it on her friends. 


We conclude with a liy 
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lier sketch:— 
MODELS IN 
deal interested 
professional models who “ most 
the great flight of steps leading up 
Monti from the Piazza di Spagna. 
to be ‘turesque 
figures of striking c 
women, with charming brown babies—wild, long- 
haired boys from the mountains—raven-bearded 
young men and snowy-headed old me a—end coquet- 
tish young girls, with flashing eyes and dashing cos- 

tumes, There is one grand-looking old man. with 
bounteous white beard, who is said to do a great 
business in the saintly and patriarchal line. He is a 
multitudinous Moses, and inexhaustible St. Joseph, 
and the pictorial stock Peter of many seasons. There 
is also a powerful, handsome, dark, and _terrible- 
looking fellow, who does the brigand and bravo. 
These various candidates for artistic favour seem to 
have the most social and agreeable relations with 
each other—indeed, I have remarked the patriarch 
chatting and langhing with the brigand in a familiar 
manner, scarcely in keeping r with his own venerable 
character. But, let an artist or two ascend the steps, 
and, the dark-eyed young girls cease their 
idle gossip, and spring g into position—look archly or 
mourntully over the left shoulder, or with clasped 
hands modestly contemplate the pavement ; the pretty 
peasant woman snatches up the baby she had left to 
creep about at its own sweet will, and bends over it 
tender and Madonna-like; while, at a word from her 
a skin-clad little shepherd boy drops his game of 
pite h-penny, and takes up his rd/e of St. John. Per- 
haps a dark, dignified, but somewhat rheumatic old 
woman, with her head wrapped up in a brown cloth, 
makes a modest venture of herself as St. Anna: while 
the fine old man I have described makes the most of 
_ comparatively unimportant character of 
ph, or, separating himself entirely from the 
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looks wutiediaaione: as allie or eiet as nileaial or 
resolute as Peter. The handsome bravo or brigand 
gives a fiereer twist to his moustache, slouches his 
pointed black hat, appears to be concealing a dagger 
under his brown cloak or on the point of drawing an 
imaginary pistol from his belt, sets his teeth, scowls, 
and cultivates the diabolical generally in attitude and 
expression. It is altogether a very amusing and 
skilful piece of canvassing. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Angel in the House: the Betrothal. 
J. W. Parker anp Son. 
Here is a book which will, 
venture to predict, 
the readers of English poetry. 
poem, of which the present volume of 200 pages 
contains the first part, is 
interest, ancient as the human race, yet here dis- 
played with a glow of novelty and in freshest 
beauty. The subject is connubial love, and the 


London: 
sooner or later, we 


The subject of the 


author’s view of it is clear, profound, noble, and | 
his 


religious. His style, too, is remarkable ; 
imagery original, distinct, and faithful to nature ; 
his diction pure, close, exact; and his versification 


so carefully managed and sustained as to indicate | 


(what, indeed, he tells us in so many words) that 
he has not laboured without the 
his verse “To be delight to future “di ys. 
ambition is not unfrequently expressed—it costs 
nothing to declare it; but it is rarely, 
the reviewer meets with a book whose preten- 
sions to immortality are so supported by marks of 
extraordinary merit as in the present case. Our 
praise takes a high tone; but it merely represents 
the result in our mind of a deliberate and repeated 
examination of the book, oul of respect to the 
dignity and honesty of which we are careful to 
subdue rather than exaggerate these expressions 
of approval. 

The Ang l in the House 
by the way, of some tender and touching lines of 
Leigh Hunt’s), of course means a good wife. 
present portion of the poem ( Spe ‘Be trothal) con- 
sists of twelve divisions and a prologue and epi- 
logue, each division being subdiy ided into an idy]l, 


which carries on the narrative, and several pieces | 


of various lengths, called ‘“ 
which are most part didactic and reflective, on 
the themes of love, cqurtship, and the feminine 
character. The metre throughout is octosyllabic, 
with alternate rhymes.~ Here is the 
the first idyl: 
Once more I came to Sarum Clos¢ 
With joy half memory half de sire, 
And breathed the sunny wind that rose 
And blew the shadows o’er the Spire, 
Anil toss'd the lilae’s scented plumes, 
And sway'd the chestnut’s th 
And fill'd my nostrils with perfumes 
And shaped the clouds in waifs an 
And wafted down the serious strain 
Of Sarum bells, when, true to time, 
I reach’d the Dean’s, with heart and brain 
That trembled to the trembling chime 


I'he Accompaniments,” 


isand cones, 


1 zones, 


‘Twas half my home six years ago: 
_ The six years had not alter’d it: 
d-brick and ashlar, long and low, 
“With dormers and with orie's lit ; 
Geranium, lychnis, rose array’d 
The windows, all wide open thrown ; 
And some one in the Study play'd 
The Wedding-March of Mendelssohn. 
And there it was I last took leave : 
was C _ tmas: I remember’d now 
The cruel girls, who feign'd to grieve, 
Took a rt the C hristmas down ; and 
The laurel into blazes woke 
rhe fire, lighting the large, low 1 
A dim, rich lustre of old oak 
And crimson velvet's glowing 


now 
room, 


gloom. 


Here are portraits of the Dean’s three daugh- 


ters—amongst whom onr friend seems very likely 
to discover his Angel by-and-by. 
she ? 
Was this her eldest, Honor, the prude 
Who would not let me pull the swing ; 
Who, kiss’d at Christmas, call’d me rude, 
And sobb'd alone, and would not sing? 
How changed! In shape no more a Grace, 
But Venus: milder than the dove: 
Her mother’s air; her Norman face ; 
Her large sweet eyes, clear lakes of love. 
Mary I knew. In former time 
Ailing and pale, she thonght that bliss 
Was only for a better clime, 
And, heaven! y overmuch, seorn’d 
I, rash with theories of the right, 
Which stretch’d the tether of my Creed, 
But did not break it, held delight 
Half discipline. We disagreed. 
She told the Dean I wanted grace. 
Now she was kindest of the three, 
And two wild roses deck'’d her face. 
And, what, was this my Mildred, she 
To herself and all a sweet surprise ? 
My Pet, who romp’d and roll'd a hoop ? 
I wonder’d where those daisy eyes 
Had found their touching curve and droop. 
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And here are the concluding lines—very beau- 
tiful ones, surely ?—of this first idyl: 
And, pleased, we talk’d the old days o’er; 
And, parting, I for pleasure sigh'd. 
To be there as.a friend, (since more,) 
Seem'd then, seems still, excuse for pride ; 
For something that abode endued 
With temple-like repose, an air 
Of life's kind purposes pursued 
With order’d freedom sweet and fair. 
A tent pitch’d in a world not right 
It seem’d, whose inmates, every one, 
On tranquil faces bore the light 
Of duties beautifully done, 
And humbly, though they had few peers, 
Kept their own laws, which seem'd to be 
The fair sum of six thousand years’ 
Traditions of civility. 





Of this poem, as a whole, the substance is well 
digested, the style equable and pure, the diction 
| pregnant and unsuperfluous; and it contains so 
many separable passages which express valuable 
thought with refined and accurate brevity, as to 
deserve, were it on that account only, an immediate 
acknowledgment of extraordinary merit. It isa 
text-book of chaste love. Here are some extracts 
which are worthy of a place in men’s everyday 
memories: 


He meets, by heavenly chance express, 
His destined wife: some hidden hand 
Unveils to him that loveliness 
Which others cannot understand. 


For love of her he cannot sleep ; 
Her beauty haunts him all the night; 
It melts his heart, it makes him weep 
For wonder, worship, and delight. 


Her great perfections make him grie 
Refusing him the bliss of bliss, 
Which is to give, and not receive. 


And everywhere I seem'd to meet 
The haunting fairness of her face. 


How amiable and innocent 
Ter pleasure in her power to charm. 


This is an exquisite line, for which the author 
deserves to be presented with a service of plate 
by the ladies of the empire. Who could have 
believed that the ugly and often unjust word 
vanity could ever be melted down into so tru 
and pretty and flattering a periphrasis ! 

| Again, ‘how delicately this poet sings of her 


Who, mistress of her maiden charms, 

At his wild prayer, incredibly 
Committed them to his proud arms. 

Here is a profound aphorism, admirably illus- 
trated: 

’Tis truth (although this truth ’s a star 
Too deep-enskied for all to see), 

As Poets of grammar, Lovers are 
The well-heads of morality. 


And here a practical hint of the utmost value: 


Ah, wasteful woman, she that may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapen'd paradise. 
We must follow this up with a longer quota- 
| tion from the same page: 
O Queen, awake to thy renown, 
Require what ‘tis our wealth to give, 
And comprehend and wear the crown 
Of thy despised prerogative ! 
I who in manhood’s name at iength 
With glad songs come to abdicate 
The gross regality of strength, 
Must yet in this thy praise abate, 
That through thine erring humbleness 
And disregard of thy degree, 
Mainly, has man been so much less 
Than fits his fellowship with thee. 
High thoughts had shaped the foolish brow, 
The coward had grasp'd the hero’s sword, 
The vilest had been great, hadst thou, 
Just to thyself, been worth’s reward. 
Another finely-discriminative stanza : 
The lack of lovely pride in her 
Who strives to please, my pleasure numbs ; 
And still the maid I most prefer 
Whose care to please with pleasing comes. 





| The following lines are a complete little poem 
| in themselves :— 
An idle Poet, here and there, 
Looks round; him but, for all the rest, 
The World, unfathomably fair, 
Is duller than a witling’s jest. 
Love wakes men, once a life-time each ; 
They lift their heavy lids, and look ; 
And, lo, what one sweet page can teach 
hey read with joy, then shut the book: 
And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget; but, either way, 
That and the child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day. 
We cull a few more from the crowding beauties 
of thought and phrase :— 
LOVE NO FABLE. 
The ditties of the knightly time, 


The deep-conceiving dreams of youth, 
With sweet corroboration chime, 





And I believe that love's the truth. 
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LOVE HIGHER THAN REASON. 
If oft, in love, effect lack’d cause, 

And cause effect, 'twere vain to soar 
Reasons to seek for that which was 

Reason itself, or something more. 

WOMAN'S FAULTS, EXCUSABLE AND INEXCUSABLE. 
Her meek and gentle mood o’erstept 

Withers my love, that lightly scans 
The rest, and does in her accept 

All her own faults, but none of man's. 

I have no heart to judge her ill, 

Or honour her fair station less, 

Who, with a woman's errors, still 

Preserves a woman's gentleness. 

““ LET LOVERS GUARD THEIR STRANGENESS,’ 
Nor fail by courtesies to observe 

The space which makes attraction felt. 

BEMORSE AFTER TEMPTATION. 
And, ere I slept, on bended knee 

i own’d inyself, with many a tear, 
Unseasonable, disorderly, 

And a deranger of love's sphere; 

Gave thanks that, when we stumble and fall, 

We hurt ourselves, and not the Truth, 
And, rising, found us brightness all 

The brighter through the tears of ruth. 

THE WOOED MAIDEN. 
Why fiy so fast? Her flatter’d breast 
Thanks him who finds her fair and good. 
THE ACCEPTED LOVER'S MISGIVING. 
But this of making me her lord 
Appear’d such passionate excess, 
I almost wish’d her state restored, 
I almost wish'd she loved me less. 

But we must forbear, rich as the mine is, to 
heap up detached quotations any further. We 
have expressed our high admiration of the re- 
ligious spirit and poetic genius which animate 

: 7 : 
this poem. The volume is anonymous; but those 
who have regarded with interest and attention 
the more recent blossomings of poetry in our 
literature cannot fail to assign its authorship to a 
gentleman to whose name belong several previous 
performances of unusual promise and merit, but 
who by the present work bids fair to establish his 
reputation upon a far broader and higher plat- 
form. We allude to Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
whose first volume of poems, immature and com- 
paratively imperfect as they were, made a dis- 
tinct and lasting impression upon the minds of 
many lovers of poetry, especially among the most 
refined and cultivated of these. The poet’s'name, 
we may here observe, having seldom and at long 


A RIVAL PEARED. 

Restless and sick of long exile 

From those sweet friends, I rode to see 
The church-repairs ; and, after awhile, 

Waylaying the Dean, was ask'd to tea. 
They introduced the cousin Fred 

I'd heard of, Honor’s favorite ; grave, 
Dark, handsome, bluff, but gently bred, 

And with an air of the salt wave. 
He stared, and gave his hand, and I 

Stared too: then donn’d we smiles, the shrouds 
Of ire, best hid while she was by, 

A sweet moon ‘twixt her lighted clouds. 





WAKING BEFORE DAWN. 
I woke at three; for I was bid 
To breakfast with the Dean at nine, 
And take his girls to Church. I slid 
My curtain, found the season fine, 
And could not rest, so rose. The air 
Was dark and sharp ; 
Cheep’d, ‘“ Here am I,S 
On Avon's misty flats the 
Expected, comfortless, the day, 
Which slowly fired the clouds above; 












The cock scream’d, somewhere far away ; 
In sleep the matrimonial dox 

Was brooding: no i wood, 
Nor moved the lamps 





Nor thrill’d the poy : 
The chestnut with its thousand lamp 

The moon shone yet, but weak and drear, 
And seem’d to watch, with bated breath, 

The landscape, all made sharp and clear 
By stillness, as a face death. 


quiet stood 








} 


The extracts just given are picturesque and 
personal; the following exquisite lines—a Psalm, 
let us call them, of most serious sweetness—form 
a portion of the didactive and reflective pages : 


Discrown'd, deje 1, but not lost, 
O, sad one, with no m 
Or place in all the honou 

Of maiden and of matron . 
Grieve on ; but, if thou grievest right, 
*Tis not that these abhor thy 
Nor would’ st thou lower an inch the h 
Which makes thy casting down so great 
Good is thy lot in its 
For hearts that verily repent 
Are burden'd with impunity 














legree ; 


And comforted by chastisement 
Sweet patience sanctify thy woes! 
And doubt not but our God is just, 


Albeit unscathed thy traitor goes, 


And thou art stricken to the 
That penalty’s the best to bear 
Which follows soonest on the sin; 
And qguilt’s a game where losers fare 
Better than those who seem to win 


We shall conclude our quotations with one from 


intervals come before the public, has recently | the last division of the poem, describing the 
been confused with that of his father (Mr. P. G. | successful issue of the courtship: 


Patmore), the style and spirit of whose writings 
are as opposite as could well be conceived from 
those of the author of The Angel in the House. 
It is quite enough for every writer, and every 
man, to bear the blame of his own faults and 
shortcomings; and we trust that this error in 
identity, having been once for all plainly pointed 
out, will no longer in any degree interfere with a 
just and simple consideration of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s claims to a seat in our English Par- 
nassus. Thus much it has seemed proper to say 
of the author personally, inasmuch as his name, 
though absent from the title, is clearly discer- 
nible in other pages of this work—some few of 
the verses, indeed, having appeared elsewhere with 
his signature. Who the author is, however, has, 
we feel, no influence upon our verdict, except it 
be this—that, had we not been able to make the 
discovery, our wonder and admiration would 
doubtless have been much heightened by the zest 
and curiosity attendant upon the dawn of so 
beautiful a new star in the heaven of song. The 
writer's uncommon merits have already, we 
think, been proved by our extracts. To give our 


readers a more complete opportunity of forming | 


their own judgment, and also in the belief that 


we shall gratify every true lover of the muses, 


We subjoin a few more extended. quotations, the 
first of which we shall take the liberty to entitle: 


ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR A WIFE. 
We who are married, let us own 
A bachelor's chief thought in life 
Is, or the fool's not worth a groan, 
To win a woman for his wife. 
I kept the custom. I confess 
I never went to Ball or Féte 
Or Show, but in pursuit express 
Of my predestinated mate ; 
And still to me, who still kept sight 
Of the sweet chance upon the cards, 
Each Beauty blossom'd in the light 
Of tender personal regards ; 
And, in the records of my breast, 
Red-letter’d, eminently fair, 
Stood sixteen, who, beyond the rest, 
Up to that time had been my care: 
At Berlin three, one at St. Cloud, 
At Chatteris, near Cambridge, one, 
At Ely four in London two, 
Two at Bowness, in Paris none, 
And, last and best, in Sarum three: 
But dearest of the whole fair troop, 
In judgment of the moment, she 
Whose daisy eyes had learn'd to droop. 





From little signs, like 
Whose fail 

The very looking straight at mars, 
Or only seen by confluence 

From instinct of a mutual thought 





it 








Whence sanctity of manners flow’d 
From chat unconscious, and from what 
Concealment, ove! scious, sh 
Her wrist’s less weight upon my 


































Her lowlier mien ; that match'd 1 this ; 
T found, and felt with strange alarm, 
I stood committed to my bliss. 
I grew assured, before I ask’d, 
That she'd be mine without reserve, 
And in her unclaim’d graces bask’d 
At leisure, till the time shou » 
With just enough of dread to tl 
The hope, and make it trebly dear ; 
Thus loath to speak the word to kill 
Either the hope or happy fear 
Till once, through lanes returt 
Her laughing sisters lag l 
And, ere we reach’d her fat! gate 
We paused with one presentient mind; 
And, in the dim and perfumed mist 
Their coming stay'd, who, bl i free, 
And very women, loved to 
A lover’s opportunity. 
Twice rose, twice died my tre g word: 
The faint and frail Cathed 1ime 
Spake time in music, and w ard 
rhe chafers rustling in the limes 
Her dress, that touch'd me where I stood; 


The warmth of her confided arm ; 
Her bosom’s gentle neighbourhood ; 
Her pleasure in her power to charm; 
Her look, her love, her form, her touch, 
The least seem’d most by blissful turn, 
Blissful but that it pleased too much, 
And taught the wayward soul to yearn. 
It was as if a harp with wires 
Was traversed by the breath I drew ; 
And, oh, sweet meeti: 
She, answering, own'd that she loved too 














of desires, 


= 


We have withheld our pen from italicising 


| where all is so admirable. We mean exactly what 


we say, when we assert that the author of Th: 


| Angel in the House has already earned the warm 
| and lasting gratitude of all women, for the pro- 
| found respect, delicate politeness, and religious 
| chivalry, which are there moulced into a fair 


poetic form, to the special honour of womanhood. 
Other poets have written finely and nobly on this 
theme ; but none—in the English language at 
least—with such definite, continuous, and sus- 
tained earnestness and refinement. Those of the 
rougher sex, too, may well be grateful for these 


| from the subject. 


| elevating and purifying thoughts and images. 


7 


The book deserves to be called Angel in another 
sense besides that which derives itself directly 
It is a messenger of peace and 
love—the countenance bright, the wi 
the spirit celestial. 





gs strong, 














A COMPLETE edition of the Poeti bh 8 0 * Willie 
Cowper (Routledge) has been issued in one compact 
volume, and yet without the use of small type. It is 
| edited by the Rev. R. A. Willmott, who has prefaced 
| it with a very pleasing memoir, full of ecdote 
some of them original. It is well adapted for a school 
prize. ——Two pious sons have printed the poetical 
compositions of their mother, Mrs. Jane B inde 
the title of Poems on Sacred Subjects. It is stated t 
be ‘‘ for private distribution,” and how it came to us 
we do not know, nor whether we are justified in 
reviewing it; being in doubt, therefore, we prefer not 
FICTION. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
H me Life in Russia. By a Russian Nobleman. 


rs 


Revised by the Editor of *“ Recollections of 
Siberia.” 2 vols. London : Hurst and Blackett. 
The Last Earl of Desmond: a Hist Romanee 
of 1599-1603. 2 vols. Dublin : 

Smith. 

Wuo is “the Russian Noble” we are not in- 
formed ; but the preface intimates that 
withholds his name, fearing the vengeance of the 
Czar for having thus revealed the domestic 
condition of the empire. The story is said to be 
founded upon fact; but that is a foundation for 
fiction which varies amazingly in its breadth—it 
may be the corner-stone, or it may be an insigni- 
fant brick. Of more importance is the truthfulness 
of the scenes depicted, and of the manners 
described; and these, we are have been 
correctly represented from the author’s memories 
of his actual experiences. But we have found 
nothing in it to justify the alleged fear of the 
Czar; and nnot help suspecting that 
was only the excuse for the anonymous and not 
the cause. 

But this suspicion is strengthened by the fact 
that the story is not original. Its true author 
Nicholas Gogol, a distinguished Russian 
dramatist, who died in 1852. It was published 
by him in the form of a play, under the title of 
“Dead Souls,’ which was translated into the 
German ; and the present Home Life in Russia is 
only “ Dead with such modifications as 
were necessary to convert the play into « 
Can a Russian nobleman really have done t 
has some impostor palmed the plagiarism 


the publishers ? 


assured, 


we Ci this 


was 


Souls,” 
a tal 
his, or 
upon 
The story in itself is interesting, and it will be 
extremely well told in a number of 
Journal, publish l, if we rightly 


found 


Chambers s 


remember, about eighteen months ago. Serfs in 
Russia are called souls. As was the case for- 
merly with our own peasantry, they are bought 


and sold with the land, the selling value of 
which is, of course, regulated by the number of 
serfs. There is at St. Petersburgh a great 
money-lending establishment, advances 
money to landowners on mortgage of their estates 
with their serfs. The story before us turns upon 
a swindling transaction, by which a scoundrel, 
worthy of English or French civilisation, and 
who could be matched only in London or Paris, 
buys of an exigent noble his dead serfs, who 
have been swept away by a pestilence ; has them 
conveyed to him as living; and thus cheats the 
loan fund to an enormous amount. This is the 
centre of the plot, with which the usual subor- 
dinate incidents and intrigues are mingled in due 
proportion ; and the result is a very readable tale, 


which 


| throwing much light on Russian society ;—but the 


credit of this ought to have been given to the 
real author, and not taken to himself by an 
anonymous Russian nobleman. 

The preface to The Last Earl of Desm rd is 
certainly not calculated to advance the author 
in the good graces of the reader. It is in very 
bad taste, affecting an indifference the writer 
does not feel, and, without a spark of humour, 


i 
trying to be jocose. For an instance, take the 
following passage: 





“T see I have very foolishly 
drawn up a canon of criticism, which will now 
be used against myself. I had better run my 
pen across that part. No I won't. Hang the 
critics!—let it stand. Fire away, gentlemen. 
But we are pleased to be enabled to say that the 
book is better than the preface to it. The story 
is founded on fact; that is to say, the hero, James 
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Fitz-Thomas, the last Earl of Desmond, was a | it is 28s f 
| Eminent divines even have engaged in the study— 


genuine personage, and some of the adventures 
in which he here takes part are told of him in the 
chronicles of Ireland. But, for the rest, the in- 
cidents are inventions, and the plot is a fiction. 
“T confess,” says the author, “ to having added 
a few years to a young lady’s age;” but, he says, 
“Tam not aware that I have mis-stated any his- 
torical event, or misrepresented any historical 
character.” 

The last Earl of Desmond raised the standard 
of rebellion against England; and, after much 
plotting and 
defeated and made a fugitive. His countess 
exerted herself to save him; and even went 
to London personally to implore a pardon 
from Elizabeth—but in vain. He was hunted 
from mountain to valley, from bog to forest, 
his heroic wife bearing him company and 
sharing his dangers and sufferings, until palsy 
and ague came upon him. In spite of these, 
however, he dragged about his aching limbs, and 
with a few followers kept his pursuers at bay, 
inspiring them with such terror, even in his in- 
firmity, that only by the stimulus of a large re- 
‘yard were they induced to continue the pursuit. 
At last they tracked him to a cabin in a wood; 
they stole upon him through the moonlight; 
they found him asleep; a soldier struck at him, 
and almost severed his head from his body; but 
he was not killed. They carried him off alive 
upon their backs, and then, fearing a rescue, they 
held a council, and resolved to dispatch him. 
They laid him upon the ground; and the man 
who had wounded him before struck off his head 
ata blow. The reward of ten thousand pounds, 
which had been offered for it by the English 
Government, was thus obtained. The head was 
taken to his own son-in-law, the Black Earl of 
Ormond, who had it pickled, placed in a pipkin, 
and forwarded, as a present, to the Queen. It 
was afterwards impaled on London-bridge. The 
poet Spenser obtained part of the forfeited lands. 

Such is the historical fact out of which this 
romance is woven. The author has constructed 
an ingenious plot, which he has embodied in a 
narrative of unusual spirit. There are faults of 
haste and inexperience, but the pages are never 
dull. 
could point out many defects; but the patrons of 
the circulating libraries read for amusement, and 
not critically. They enjoy the story and the 
incidents, and the pictures that are presented to 
their mental vision, and care very little indeed 
for that which the literary world makes its test 
of worth—accordance with the principles and 
rules of art. Read as a romance, The Last Earl 
of Desmond will find many to enjoy its vigorous 
pictures of Irish life in the seventeenth century. 


Tue “ Select Library of Fiction ” of Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall is cheap—and quite as cheap as a good book 
can be produced, so as to yield profit for author and 


publisher. Already we have introduced to our readers | 


a variety of novels that have thus appeared, all of 
them good, by authors of established repute, and 
works that have acquired a substantial fame. We 
have now to report the appearance in it of Miss 
Muloch’s Olive, one of her very best fictions, which 
we have only to name to secure for this form of it a 
welcome wherever a novel is enjoyed. My Novel 
is not only the best of Bulwer’s works—it is the 
best novel in the English language. If only 
the first half-dozen chapters could be erased, it 
would bear comparison with any fiction of any 
country. As it was the best, so we trust it will not 
be the last, of the author's imaginations. He has not, 
like so many others, worn himself out. On the con- 
trary, he improves with years; and we shall look for 
greater things from his pen than any he bas yet pro- 
duced. The striking feature of My Novel is the inge- 
nuity of its plot, in this equalling the best of the 
French school, while excelling them in all beside. 
Now that My Novel can be procured for so trifling ¢ 
price, who is there who will not possess it ? 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

GroLocy, which fifty yeara ago scarcely ranked as 
a science, has now many of the ablest intellects of the 
age enlisted in its service, and is continually enlarging 
its boundaries,—opening up to our view, day after 
day, some of the most interesting topics that could 
occupy the mind of man. 


Say, is now fast disappearing, and geologists are 
free to pursue their investigations without being 
held up to public execration as men whose sole object 


|men like Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Pye Smith, who 


some desperate struggles, was | 


Criticism, viewing it as a work of art, | 


| also not unfrequently spoke directly with men, either 


| faded it was twilight. 


| Moses’ vision have seemed to cover the landscape 
| imprinted on his faney ? 
| could he describe the dawn and twilight as bounding 


| fancy of the seer was active. 
| ness of departing enlightenment fell on the scene, it 


| find the meanings of day and evening. 
Like astronomy, it was | 
long supposed to be at variance with religion; and | 
hence a strong prejudice used to prevail against all | 
those engaged in its study. This, we are happy to | 


it is to lessen the authority of Holy Scripture. 


men about whose orthodoxy there can be no question: 
some belonging to the Church of England, and others 


are universally regarded as distinguished champions 
of Christianity. These latter, conscious that geology 
has brought many facts tolight which appear to directly 
contradict the statements of the Bible, have endea- 
voured to show, some in one way and some in other, 
that this contradiction is only apparent, not real, 
and that it is quite possible to reconcile the Mosaic 
with the modern scientific theory of the Universe. 
None of the attempts hitherto made in this direction, 
however, can be regarded as altogether successful. 
A new one is now lying before us. It is entitled The 
Mosaic Record in Harmony with the Geological. (Edin- 
burgh: Constable and Co.) The author of this 
believes “that the words of Moses have been and 
still are misunderstood,” but that he has himself a 
solution to offer which “ will withdraw the veil that 
covers the Mosaic narrative, and show revelation in 
perfect agreement with science.” When Geology 
and the Bible are brought face to face, ‘the latter 
plainly declares, that ‘in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is;’ 
the former affirms, and it cannot be doubted, that 
this earth, so far from being only six thousand years 
old, was the abode of living creatures, and the scene 
of constant change, for countless ages before man 
was made.” How can this astonishing discrepancy 
be accounted for? The author is of opinion that all 
previous writers have failed in their attempts to 
solve this important problem. He reviews the diffe- 
rent theories put forth on the subject, and then offers 
us his own, which is briefly as follows. The account 
of the Creation given in Genesis is a divinely in- 
spired narrative, and there is strong reason to believe 
that the agent who has transmitted it to us is Moses, | 
the Jewish lawgiver. ‘Many believe that the book | 
of Genesis is made up of a variety of documents, 
thrown into order by Moses under the direction of 
the Spirit of God.” There is danger in such a 
hypothesis. “This, however, is not our business at 
present ; we wish to know the party to whom the 
revelation contained in Gen. i. and ii. was made; 
and we can conceive of only two persons whom God 
was likely to honour by imparting it to them, Adam 
and Moses.” He then states his grounds for believing 
that it was to the latter the revelation was made. 
The next question to be answered is, in what par- 
ticular manner was this revelation communicated? 
There were different ways in which the Almighty 
communicated his will to his chosen servants. Some- | 
times it was in dreams, and sometimes in waking 
visions, in which ‘‘ scenes were more or less distinctly | 
painted on the fancy of the prophets. . . . God 





from the pillar of fire in the wilderness, or when the 
angel of Jehovah appeared in human form and talked | 
with his servants.” The writer is of opinion that it 
was in a vision Moses saw the work of creation as 
described in the opening verses of Genesis. He then 
looks at the narrative for the meaning of the word 
day, that word about which geologists and theologians 
are so much at issue,—the former affirming it to mean 
an indefinite period of time, and the latter being con- 
tent for the most part with its ordinary acceptation. 
In the verses before us however, we read—God called 
the light day; ‘* and the immediately following words 
are—the dawn and the twilight were the first day. It 
appears then that by day is meant the period during 
which light prevails over the surface of the globe.” 
Bearing this in mind, let us now look at the manner | 
in which the revelation was communicated to Moses. | 
‘“* He fell into a trance, like the Apostle Peter, but | 
his eyes were open. He could mark what took place 
in the vision that floated before his divinely en- 
lightened imagination, and the darkness which stole 
over the scene, when the vision began to fade, seemed | 
to him to be caused by the approach of night. In 

other words, each day contains the description of | 
what he beheld in a single vision; and when that 
There is nothing forced in 
supposing that after the vision had for a time illu- 
mined the fancy of the seer, it was withdrawn from 
his eyes, in the same way that the landscape becomes 
dim on the approach of evening. Did not the sheet 
in Peter’s trance seem to be let down from Heaven, 
and drawn up again? And why may not night in 


Most truly, therefore, 


the day. From this point of view a day can only 
mean the period during which the divinely enlightened 
While all continued | 
bright and manifest before his entranced but still 
conscious soul, it was day or light. When the dim- 


was the evening twilight. . . . In these alterna- 
tions of light and darkness on the fancy of Moses, we 
The visions 
dawn upon the mind of the seer, who, full of the 
deepest interest, watches the rising glory and marks 
its progress, until the dimness of deepening twilight 
shuts it from his eyes. Of course, it is not maintained 
here that each vision occupied a whole natural day, 
or that when darkness fell on the fancy of the seer, 
he awoke from his trance. For anything that we 





| of appendix to his pulpit discourses.” 
| discourses embrace a variety of topics. 


know to the contrary, these visions may all have 
been comprised in one period of inspiration ; only the 
darkness which shut the scene out from the eye of 
Moses, was as much an effect of the divine agency as 
the scene itself.” That such was the form of the 
revelation made to Moses our author is convinced 
from a comparison of it with other visions recorded in 
the Bible; and he conceives that this view, if correct, 
has the advantage of reconciling the Mosaic record 
with the geological. ‘On our theory,” he says, 
‘‘ time is not involved in the Mosaic narrative at all. 
The seer describes successive events as they were 
painted on his fancy, but of the time required for 
their development he had no knowledge. In relation 
to his perceptions, the creation of heaven and earth, 
the state of the latter, and the work of the first day, 
were successive events; in point of fact, they may 
have been spread over many ages.” Regretting that 
we have not space for a more extended notice of this 
important work, we shall conclude by remarking that 
it shows both genius and learning, and that its anony- 
mous author (whoever he may be) is not only a 
sound divine but a good geologist. 

Christianity viewed in some of its leading aspects. By 
the Rev. A. L. R. Foore. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas.)—In these days, when so many open attacks 
are made upon the truths of Chistianity, and the 
vast majority of persons merely give them an outward 
lukewarm assent, Mr. Foote is of opinion that it is 
incumbent upon all true believers to come forward 
and “show what Christianity really is—to exhibit 
its inner truth, its native grandeur, its perfect adap- 
tation to man.” The work which he has published 
as a contribution in this direction embraces the fol- 
lowing subjects :—‘‘1. Christianity a life. 2. Christi- 
anity a work. 3. Christianity a reward. 4. Christi- 
anity a culture. 5. Christianity a discipline. 6. 
Christianity a fellowship.” Mr. Foote has handled 
each of these subjects with earnestness and respectable 
ability. 

One Thousand Questions on the Old Testament ; with 
explanatory introductions to each book. By a Teacher 


| (London: Jarrold and Sons)—is a little work which 


the author tells us “has the recommendation of ex- 
perience.” We cordially approve both of its substance 
and arrangement. 

Sermons preached at St. Thomas's Square Chapel, 
Hackney. By Henry Forster Burver, D.D. 
(London: Ward and Co.)—These sermons (thirty in 
number) are a selection by the author from a mass 


| of more than five thousand discourses preached by 


him in the same pulpit. He is now “a retired and 
aged pastor, consoled with the idea that his ministerial 
labours have not been in vain.” He lives in the recol- 
lection of his former hearers, and has dedicated to 
them this volume—“ to prolong, in some sort, the 
term of his ministerial service among them ay a kind 
Dr. Burder’s 
They are all 
of an evangelical tendency, simple in structure, and 
affectionate in tone. Occasionally too they show 
passages not deficient in eloquence; but they are less 
striking upon the whole in this respect than we were 
led to suppose from the author’s popularity. 
Sacred Studies; or, Aids to the Development of Truth: 
a second and enlarged edition of Discourses on Impor- 
tant Subjects. By the Rev. Roperr Fercuson, LL.D. 
(London: Ward and Co.)—Having noticed the first 
edition of this work somewhat at length, we must 
here content ourselves with reiterating our admiration 
of the author’s genius and eloquence. We are de- 
lighted that such a publication should have so soon 


| reached a second edition, and trust that the same 


will shortly be the case with that other work,—“ Con- 
secrated Heights,”—which, we have reason to know, 
has met with an enthusiastic reception from men well 
qualified to judge on the subject, notwithstanding the 
unfair criticism launched against it in the columns 


| of a contemporary. 


The Christian Diadem: a Series of Essays, doctrinal 
and devotional. First Series (London: Ward and 
Co.)—is a religious miscellany in prose and verse. 
The present series contains essays by Mrs. H. Beecher 
Stowe, the Rev. C. Beecher, and others; with 
extracts from various well-known authors. 

Sentiments of the late Archdeacon Jeffreys: with a 
brief Memoir. By his brother, Junius JEFFREYS, 
Esq. (London: Tweedie.)}—These ‘“ Sentiments” 
relate altogether to the tee-total question, one which 
we do not feel inclined to enter upon. This must be 
our excuse also for only barely mentioning the fol- 
lowing: The Palace of the Soul versus the Crystal 
Palace, inre Wine and Beer. By OmreGa. (London: 
Horsell and Shireffs.) 

What is Truth? (London: Chapman)—is the 
title of a small work which has prefixed to it the fol- 
lowing preface or advertisement: ‘Its internal dis- 
crepancies and unpropitious results seeming clearly 
to indicate that Christianity, at least, is not truth; 
the following casually preserved fragments of desul- 
tory correspondence on the subject may, it is hoped, 
from their very lameness, provoke abler intelligences 
and defter pens to take up, on behalf of betrayed 
humanity, the cause of natural religion against con- 
ventional usurpation. G. R.” From such a flippant 
preface we were not led to expect a very formidable 
assault upon the religion of Christendom. We must 
add that upon examination this book seems to us one 
of the most contemptible in every way that we have 
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for a long time met with. The author’s qualifications 
to write upon the subject he has taken up may be 
fairly judged of by the following: “ How much I 
should like to possess the original fifty gospels of early 
times, from which our egotistical four were insidiously 
constructed by—the Council of Nice?” It is by such 
sentences as this, with an occasional volley of abuse 
directed against the Bishops and Clergy, that Mr. 





G. R. endeavours to throw contempt upon a belief in | 


Christianity. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Table Talk of John Selden, with Notes. By 

Davip Irvine, LL.D. Edinburgh : Constable. 
SELDEN was born in Sussex in 1584. He was edu- 
cated successively at Chichester, Hart Hall, Ox- 
ford, Clifford’s Inn, and the Inner Temple. The 
Inns of Court have produced lawyers; but they 
have also produced jurists, men of learning, critics, 
wits, statesmen, poets, men of fashion. We asso- 


| He was 


ciate with them hard legal study, and the names | 


of Hale, Camden, and Eldon; learning, and the 
names of Sergeant Maynard and Sir William 
Jones ; statesmanship and eloquence, and the 
names of Murray, Erskine, and Brougham. 
Addison’s Templar was a critic and playgoer. 
“He understood Aristotle and Longinus fully 
better than Littleton or Coke.” Some of the 
finest plays and poems in the English lan- 
guage have been written in the Temple. “ Pen- 
dennis” proves that the Inns of Court still repre- 
sent literature as well as law. Selden was 
perhaps their most eminent product in respect of 
erudition. Dr. Irving, in his preface, charac- 
terises him as one of the most learned men of a 
very learned age.- Grotius called him the glory 
of England. Wood, in the “ Athenz Oxonienses,” 
says, that in foreign countries he was usually 
styled “the great dictator of learning of the 


English nation.” Nor was he a mere scholar and | 


recluse. 
of so stupendous learning in all kinds and in all 


Lord Clarendon says of him: “He was | 


languages (as may appear in his excellent and | 


transcendent writings), that a man would have 
thought he had been entirely conversant among 
books, and had never spent an hour but in 
reading and writing; yet his humanity, courtesy, 
and affability was such, that he would have 
been thought to have been bred in the best 
courts, but that his good nature, charity, and 
delight in doing good and in communicating all 
he knew, exceeded that breeding.” Wood’s 
praise is so far valuable. Much more so is the 
commendation of Grotius and Clarendon: for 
Grotius was an opponent of Selden on the great 


nature of his writings. Selden, as a public 
personage, forms a sort of historic foil or contrast 
to the enthusiastic partisans in religious and po- 


| 


litical matters of the troublous times in which he | 


lived. 


ticism of any description. He had, however, a 


In Selden there is no enthusiasm or fana- | 
| bishops.” 


dogged determination, which on one or two occa- | 
sions implicated him in the eyes of the court, and | 


caused him to lose regal favour. 
of Tythes” gave great displeasure to the clergy. 


He was twice imprisoned by the Government. 
He was a moderate man in times when moderate 
men were yery rare. His compulsory recanta- 
tion and double imprisonment did not overcome 
his judgment. 
Cromwell as he had been towards James and 
Charles. He refused to comply with Cromwell’s 
urgent request that he should answer “ Eikon 
Basilike.” 

His amanuensis, Richard ‘Milward, published 
in 1689, thirty-five years after Selden’s death, 
specimens from his Juble Talk. In his dedica- 
tion to Sir Mathew Hale, Milward says: “I had 
the opportunity to hear his discourse twenty 
years together; and lest all these excellent things 


His “ History | 


valled before the Privy Council, and | 
| compelled to express sorrow for its publication. 


He was as independent towards | 


that usually fell from him might be lost, some of | 


them from time to time I faithfully committed to 
writing, which, here digested into this method, I 
humbly present to your hands.” The occasions 
which led to the sayings of Selden are not given. 
Selden is the only speaker. ‘There is no dialogue, 
as in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, or Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. This, it will be seen, 
places Selden at a disadvantage. Much of the 
meaning and intent of an opinion, especially of 
an opinion hazarded in extempore conversation, 
depends upon the incident, the train of thought, 


the succession of remarks which called it forth. | 
Even Socrates sometimes seems to dogmatise in | 


the page of Xenophon. That Johnson 
so in the conversations recorded by Boswell is 
notorious. How much more dogmatic will ap- 
pear casually hazarded opinions, abstracted from 
their context, and set down in the solitary, 
unconnected form of aphorisms and _ saws. 


does | 


Much of the force of the accusation of laxity | 
| and latitudinarianism brought against Selden, 


grounded upon the opinions in his Table Talk, is 
diminished, when these considerations are ad- 
verted to. We can understand and place proper 


| value upon a dogmatic or paradoxical saying of 


fishery dispute between England and the Nether- | 


lands—Selden’s “ Mare Clausum ” being a reply 
to the “Mare Liberum” of Grotius ; while 
Clarendon differed with Selden in very many 
events of their public lives. Selden was in some 
degree another Admirable Crichton, even in 
respect of light literature and the graces. He 
was, however, in the main a lawyer ; and, how- 
ever diversified were the subjects he wrote upon, 
he looked upon and treated them all from a legal 
point of view. His achievements in the service 
of the poetic Muse were not great. He wrote 
verses in Greek, Latin, and English, upon 
Browne’s “ Britannia’s Pastorals ;’ he published 
notes and annotations on Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” 
and prefixed dedicatory verses to the works of 
various poets. His principal works were on 
English Legal Antiquities and Statute Law; 
on Civil Polity and the Law of Nations; on 
Classic, Jewish, and Oriental Archeology; and on 
the Sinaic Code. Le Clere, speaking of his work 
“De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Disciplinam 
Hebreorum,” says : “In this book Mr. Selden 


Dr. Johnson, when we have recorded in the same 
page the conversation which led to it—when we 
see how perhaps Boswell, or some other block- 
head, goaded him on to the rash saying. But all 
this opportunity of accounting for and explaining 
away dogmatism and paradox is not possible 
in such books of ana as Selden’s Table Talk, 
where the connecting or explaining dialogue is 
not given. In fact, we have little or no right to 
hold any man responsible for opinions hazarded 


in conversations published without his leave or | 
Even supposing the report be accu- | 


authority. 


and its hierarchy, sufficiently account for the 
unwillingness of Dr. Wilkins to accept the 
Table Talk as authentic. Dr. Hody, in his “ His- 
tory of Councils and Convocations,” says: “Sel- 
den cannot be suspected of being over-partial to 
No one, we should think, would dream 
of forming that suspicion who reads in the Tabi 
Talk such passages as the following:— 

Scaliger says of Erasmus, “ Si minor esse voluerit, 
major fuisset.” So we may say of the bishops, “ Si 
minores esse voluerint, majores fuissent.” In the 
beginning bishops and presbyters were alike, like the 
gentlemen in the country, whereof one is made deputy- 
lieutenant and another justice of peace; so one is made 
a bishop, another a dean; and that kind of govern- 
ment by archbishops and bishops no doubt came in, 
in imitation of the temporal government, not jure 
divino. 

It hath ever been the gain of the Church, when 
the King will let the Church have no power, to 
ery down the King and cry up the Church; but when 
the Church can make use of the King’s power, then to 
bring all under the King’s prerogative. The Catholics 
of England go one way, and the court clergy another. 

The Table Talk has a peculiar historic value. 
It discusses not so much general subjects and 
abstract principles, as the practical questions in 
civil and ecclesiastical polity agitated in his 
own day. Being a moderate man and no 
partisan, and withal cynical and wanting in 
earnestness, he looks at the questions from a 
point of view as far rersoved from the Church- 
man as from the Sectary, as far removed from 
the Cavalier as from the Roundhead. Sometimes 
he leans to the one side, sometimes to the other. 
In most cases he indicates no preference of 
opinion. He is equally sarcastic upon presbyters 
and bishops. He judges, by the aid of precedent, 
law, and worldly wisdom, what the one side bare 
upon divine right and ecclesiastical authority— 
what the other settle by reference to Scripture 
and by the exercise of free opinion, and in some 
extreme cases by supposed or pretended special 
divine revelation. He settles as a lawyer and 
man of the world what others decide upon as 
courtiers and bigots, as fanatics and republicans. 
He sometimes delivers opinions on questions as 
far from settlement now as they were in his time. 
In reading such books as this, we are often re- 
minded that our greatest difficulties are but “ old 
foes with new faces”—that the most prominent 


| faults and evils are just those which will ever 
| remain so. 


Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek. What then? 
’Twas very well done of him; it does not follow, 
therefore, that I must pay tithes, no more than I am 
bound to imitate any other action of Abraham’s. 

Make no more allegories in Scripture than needs 
must. The Fathers were too frequent in them ; they, 
indeed, before they fully understood the literal sense, 
looked out for an allegory. 

This applies equally well to those Scottish 


| divines of last century who saw a type in every 


rate, no man is responsible for opinions, except | 
given by himself to the world after the mature | 


thought, more or less of which every one must 
consider pre-requisite to publication. And again, 
how are we to be certified of the trustworthiness 
of the narrator and the authenticity of the re- 
port ? To choose the instance before us, what do 
we know about this Richard Milward, beyond the 
fact that he was the amanuensis of Selden? The 
Table Talk was not published till thirty-five 


| years after Selden’s death, when almost all who 


has only copied the Rabbins, and scarcely ever | 


reasons at all. His rabbinical principles are 
founded upon an uncertain Jewish tradition ; 
namely, that God gave to Noah seven precepts 
to be observed by all mankind. Besides, his 
ideas are very imperfect and embarrassed.” 
This is a very just criticism ; and the general 
opinion expressed in it is correct as applied to 
Selden generally. The lawyer—nay, the chamber 


counsel, appears in all his works. He is restrained | 


by parchment and precedent. 


The contrast be- | 


tween Selden in his authorised published works, | 
and Selden in the Zable Talk, is very curious. | 
Those who judge of him from the Table Talk | 
alone, justly accuse him of latitudinarianism in | 


religion and matters of opinion generally. There 
is a dogmatic, and in some cases a presumptuous 
and irreverent freedom, with which he cuts the 


could from personal knowledge impugn and cor- 
rect misstatements were doubtless dead. And 
more than that, we do not know that Milward 
was an impartial narrator. The chances are ten 
to one that he by no means thought so dispas- 
sionately as his master on the ecclesiastical and 
political matters treated by him. The chances 
are therefore ten to one that some colouring, one 
yay or other, has been given to the opinions of 
Selden in the reporting of them. ‘These remarks 
apply, generally, equally well to all similar col- 
lections of ana. There is, however, a vraisemblance 
about the Tuble Talk of Selden which proves in 
the main the fidelity of the amanuensis, and 
the genuineness of the opinions given as 
Selden’s. These opinions are just those which 
from a knowledge of his public life you 
would suppose him to entertain. The inter- 
nal evidence is strongly in favour of the book’s 
authenticity. Dr. Wilkins, the biographer and 
editor (1702) of Selden, doubts this. But Dr. 


Gordian knots which baffled his contemporaries, | Wilkins was a leal Churchman; and the opinions 
which contrasts very strongly with the unoriginal | sometimes expressed by Selden, on the Church | 





| cause I have been told so. 


Old Testament incident ; and those historians 
and divines of this century who see a hidden 
meaning in every legend, and make a myth of 
every miracle. The following is very apt to the 
spiritualism into which modern rationalism has 
recently developed itself :— 

I cannot fancy to myself what the law of nature 
means, but the law of God. How should I know [ 
ought not to steal, I ought not to commit adultery, 
unless somebody had told me so? Surely ’tis be- 
e Tis not because I think 1 
ought not to do them, nor because you think I ought 
not; if so, our minds might change: whence then 
comes the restraint? From a higher power; nothing 
else can bind: I cannot bind myself, for I may untie 


| myself again; nor an equal cannot tie me, for we 





may unbind one another : it must be a superior power, 
even God Almighty. 

Bishops are now unfit to govern because of their 
learning; they are bred up in another law; they run 
to the text for something done amongst the Jews, 
that nothing concerns England. 'Tis just as if a man 
would have a kettle, and he would not go to our 
brazier to have it made as they make kettles; but he 
would have it made as Hiram made his brass-work, 
who wrought in Solomon’s Temple. 

Some of the sayings, we have said, are irre- 
verent and presumptuous. 

’T was a good way to persuade men to be christened, 
to tell them that they had a foulness about them, 
namely, original sin, that could not be washed away 
but by baptism. : 

Scrutamini Scripturas (search the Scriptures). These 
two words have undone the world. Because Christ 
spake it to his disciples, therefore we must all, men, 
women, and children, read and interpret the Scrip- 
ture. 

Occasionally Selden cuts a Gordian knot very 
summarily; + 
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The Independents may as well plead they should | 
not be subject to temporal things, not come before a | 
constable or a justice of peace, as they plead they | 
should not be subject in spiritual things, because St. 
Paul says, ‘Is it so that there is not a wise man 
amongst you?” 

King James said to the fly, ‘‘ Have I three king- 
doms, and thou must needs fly into my.eye?” Is there 
not enough to meddle with upon the stage, or in love, 
or at the table, but religion ? 

Prestige and law sometimes get the better of 
fairness and candour: 

Some men make it a case of conscience whether 
a.man may have a pigeon-honse, because his pigeons 
eat other folk’s corn; but there is no such thing as 
conscience in the business. The matter is, whether 
he be a man of quality, that the state allows him to 
have a dove-house; if so, there’s an end of the busi- 
ness—his pigeons have a right to eat where they 
please themselves. 

To quote in illustration of Selden’s wonderful 
sagacity and acumen, his singular skill in ren- 
dering complicated questions simple, and his 
remarkable worldly wisdom, were useless. Nine- 
tenths of the Table Talk exhibit these excellen- 
cies. 

Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, and 
yet everybody is content to hear. The master thinks 
it good doctrine for his servant, the laity for the 
clergy, and the clergy for the laity. 

When the priests come into a family, they do asa 
man that would set fire on a house; he does not put 
fire to the brick wall, but thrusts it into the thatch. 
They work upon the women, and let the men alone. 

The whole book is singularly interesting, and 
its interestingness is quite peculiar and swi generis. 
You are made to look from the unimpassioned 


FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

Tue second volume of Puschkin’s poetical works, 
translated into German by F. Bodenstedt, has 
been published in Berlin. It contains the poeti- 
cal romance of “ Eugen Oniigin, which has been 
compared to Byron’s Don Juan ;” just as Pusch- 
kin's “ Poltawa” has been compared to “ Ma- 
zeppa.” This “Eugen Oniigin” is set forth as a 
wild young Russ engaged in sowing a certain 
species of oats, which generally spring up to 
reward the sower with a crop that he must 
gather against his will. The Russian Govern- 
ment punished this imaginary scapegrace vica- 
riously, by striking out the whole of the eighth 
canto—so that there is a sudden leap made in the 
poem from the seventh to the ninth and con- 
cluding canto. In what way would the very 
moral Russian censor have dealt with the grace- 
less, good-for-nothing young rogue, Don Juan ? 
A few fragments of the peccant canto, which 
escaped somehow the imperial scissors, have 
been published by the translator as an appendix. 
Odessa is cleverly sketched in one of these for- 
bidden morsels—the town, the streets, the dirt, 
the mud, the café, the opera-house and its 
company. We have no time to make verses; 
and, had we time for such purpose, would, in all 
likelihood make very bad ones, especially as we 
should be translating a translation. We give a 
specimen or two, therefore, in prose form, as the 
French do, when they do not care to be bothered 
with rhymes and metres. Eugene says :— 

I then was living in Odessa, for wealth in shipping 

far renowned; where in the sunshine people swelter 
—where merchants, filth, and dust abound. Here 
smile the blue and southern heavens, and here ascends 
the Babel din of men of many tongues and nations, 
of every feature, hue, and skin. Italia’s golden 
tongue is uttered on every quay, in every street; 
here Tartars, Spaniards, Greeks and Frenchmen, 
Sclaves and Armenians pass and meet. The swarthy 
son of Pharoah’s land, and Corsairs gather on her 
Strand; and up and down, and to and fro, pass rich 
and poor and high and low. 
JA We miss in the motley groups the representa- 
tives of our worthy friends, bluff John of Eng- 
land, and cautious Alexander of Scotland. A 
Scot and an Englishman are wanting to fill out 
the picture. 

The poet proceeds to say, that his good friend 
Tumansky has sung the praises of Odessa; but 
that, having seen it through coloured glasses, his 
picture wears their tints. Puschkin’s hero saw 
he place with naked eyes. 


| writers in 


| mouth. 
| artist has not revealed in his sketch. 


point of view of the mere lawyer and politician, 


minds of his contemporaries so very differently ; 


which you cannot find treated in the writings of | 


any of his contemporaries without more or less 
colouring, prejudice, and partiality; and which 


| are even still, in the great majority of instances, 


written upon by partisans and apologists. 
When we say that this volume, in its ty- 


| pography and general getting-up, is worthy of 
| Constable and Co., we give it the highest praise 


in our power. It is refreshing, in these days of 
bad paper and close print, to come upon a volume 
with large, clear, legible letter-press, upon strong 
“large paper,” and, above all, “with a slender 
rivulet of type flowing through a broad meadow 
of margin.” ‘The editor, Dr. Irving, is one of the 
most distinguished antiquaries and _ historical 
Britain. The volume adds to the 
reputation already won by the “Lives of the 
Scottish Writers,” and his other works. Few 
books are edited with such care and accuracy. 
The amount of erudition which the editor has 
brought to the illustration of the text is im- 
mense. ‘To say that Dr. Irving wants imagina- 
tion and spirit is only to deny him a qualification 
not specially required in editing a work like this 
—a power, too, which seldom exists along with 
the faculties which prompt to those studies with 
which Dr. Irving’s name is specially connected. 
Dr. Irving has a virtue which antiquarians and 
literary historians, not to say editors generally, 
seldom possess. The preface, notes, and appen- 
dices are in exact proportion to the requirements 
of the work. There is just as much, and no more, 
of the editor as is necessary to explain and elu- 


With dust much blessed is Odessa; but more with 
dirt, I really think; and when it rains or storms the 
city is filled with mire up to the brink; and he who 
strolls, or strays, strolls dearly, for all is bog for six 
weeks yearly. No thoroughfare from street to street 
then, no turning off from left to right; no horse can 
stir to bear the traveller, no stilts can help belated 
wight. Bullocks alone of might and strength can 
drag the car the city’s length. 

The town, however, has its fair side; and 
Eugene appears, what with casino, café, and 
opera, to have made the most of it. 

The almanacs have been poured down upon us 
in due season. January, in all civilised countries, 
commences in the preceding June. We antici- 
pate icicles before we have done with the roses; 
and if Zadkiel, Raphael, and such-like magi, are 
to be depended upon, we can tell all about Lady- 
day and its responsibilities before we are fairly 
through Michaelmas. The French press, like 
our own, pours forth, in the form of almanac, 
waters to please every palate—sense and non- 
sense, impudent prediction and sage conjecture. 
There is an almanac for the good Christian, and 
one for the man of the world; one for the clergy 
and one for the laity; one for the citizen and one 
for the peasant; one for the learned and one for 
the unlearned. Poor Robin and physician Moore 
have their counterparts in France, as well as the 
more useful and recondite “ British Almanac” and 
“ Celestial Atlas.” Of all these no more at pre- 
sent; but we must notice one from Portugal. 
Sparrows and house-flies, the naturalists tell us, 
are to be found everywhere: so are certain house- 
hold words and proverbs. If there is any dif- 
ference between the “ Poor Richard” of England 
and the poor man’s almanac of Portugal, it is 
only complexional. Richard of Portugal comes 
forth in very indifferent type, and on not the very 
best of paper. His woodcuts are of the Seven- 
dials order. Aries has frightful horns, and Taurus 
looks uncommonly spiteful towards Gemini. Can- 
cer isan exaggerated spider, and Virgo looks very 


| much like a virago liberated from a Bow-street 


cell. The most natural-looking representation of 
the heavenly signs is Pisces, where two flounders 
are seen struggling, each with a cable’s end in its 
What bait they have swallowed the 
We care 
not, however, so much about the artistic as about 
the philosophical features of the book. Herein, 
as with ourselves sometimes, wisdom is poured 
forth in couplets, and the ring of rhymes aids the 
memory. Every month has something to say for 


' cidate the author. 
upon those great questions which affected the | 


| note or illustration. 


LITERATU 


In some cases the additional 
illustrations are more valuable than the text. On 
many points the testimonies of others are collated 
and compared. Thus, on duelling, Hales of Eton, 
Barbeyrac, Maffei, Drs. Ames and Johnson, are 
cited. No difficulty is left unexplained, or at al] 
events unannotated, and there is no superfluous 
The public are indebted to 
the editor for this new edition, to the publishers 
for this reprint. Selden’s Table Talk should 
never be out of print. Its contents are never 
effete or obsolete, and will for many ages to con 
be capable of being brought to bear upon present 
and practical questions. 








A recrure on Jreland and the Irish, by the Rey 
A. R. Faussett, is a graphic sketch of our Celti 
brethren, composed in a kindly spirit——An anony- 
mous writer has put forth a small pamphlet of 
Thoughts on the Freedom of the Will, maintaining the 
Calvinistic tenets against the Rev. J. Morison, who 
had impugned them at Glasgow. A lecture on the 
European crisis suggested to Herr Carl Retslag a 
series of Political Sketches, in the form of twelve 
chapters on the struggles of the age. The author 
was a refugee in England, and understands our con- 
stitution and the characteristics of our people. He 
reviews the position and prospects of each country in 
Furope with strong democratic tendencies, and he 
hails the present war as the precursor of a general 
European revolution, when Democracy shall triumph, 
and kings, priests, and nobles be extinguished. He 
is probably right in his prophecy; but that which 
makes him exult makes us mourn. Mr. Fulcher, 
of Brighton, has sent us another of his Ladies’ Memo- 
randum Books for 1855, which adds poetry an 
charades to the usual contents of a pocket-book. 


itself, or has something said about it. Let thosc 


of our readers who are sojourners in rural parts, 


and familiar with fields, farming, wind and 
weather, say how far the experience of the 


peasant of Portugal corresponds with their own : 


A wet January is not so good for corn, but not so 
bad for cattle. January blossoms fill no man’s cellar. 
If February is dry, there is neither good corn nor good 
hay. When March thunders, tools and arms get 
rusty. He who freely lops in March will get his lap 
full of fruit. A cold April brings wine and bread in 
plenty. A cool and moist April fills the cellar and 
fattens the cow. A windy May makes a fair year. 
He who mows in May will have neither fruit nor hay. 
Midsummer rain spoils wine-stock and grain. In 
May an east-lying field is worth wain and oxen; in 
July, the oxen and the yoke. The first day of August, 
the first day of harvest. August rain gives honey, 
wine, and saffron. August ripens, September gathers 
in. August bears the burthen, September the fruit. 
September dries up wells or breaks down bridges. 
Preserve your fodder in September, and your cow will 
fatten. In October dung your field, and the land its 
wealth shall yield. On All Saints’-day there is snow 
on the ground; on St. Andrew’s, the night is twice as 
long as day. He who dungs his barley well shall have 
fruit an hundred fold; and if it has been a wet season 
there is nothing to fear. No one thrives who godless 
drives. None in August should over the land; in 
December none over the sea. Laziness is the key to 
poverty. The usurer’s gold sits down with him t: 
table. 





FRANCE. 


GEORGE SAND. 

Histoire de ma Vie (“ Story of my Life”). By 
GeorRGE Sanp. 2 vols. Paris: Victor Lecou. 
1854. 

Ir any woman, whose name has become public 

property by the publicity of her acts, owed it to 

herself and to the world to write an autobio- 
graphy, it was George Sand. Few women have 
excited so much curiosity; none has hitherto 
satisfied it less. The consequence has been that, 
while scandal has been busy and impertinence 
active in spreading false ideas concerning her, 
those who have desired to unite their admiration 
of unquestioned intellectual power with a tribute 
to moral worth, have anxiously waited for some 
refutation or verification of stories which might 
be consistent, indeed, with the one, but were 
utterly repugnant to the other. To this pecu- 
liarity in her position no one seems to have been 
more sensitively alive than herself—“I have 
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‘ “Ae et a - ai 7 
allowed (writes she, at the very outset of her | pereeiving that their author only refers to her 


memoir) a greatmany biographies to be published 
about me, full of errors, in praise as well as in 
blame.” Why she has not hitherto faced the 
difficulty is also explained by her. In the first 
place, she experienced (so she says) a mortal 
disgust at occupying the public with her per- 
sonality ; besides which, she says (and it is 
undoubtedly true of most people, though pro- 
bably not of her), that there are very few days, 
very few minutes even, in the lives of ordinary 
mortals, either interesting or useful for contem- 
plation; and those few minutes in her own life 
have been, for the most part, already recorded in 
the “ Lettres d’un Voyageur,” always recognised 
as a journal of her personal experience. 

The first thirty pages of this book are filled with 
most excellent reasons why it should not be written. 
To. defend oneself against attacks is, in the opinion 
of George Sand, to admit their justice: if guilty, it 
adds falsehood ; if guiltless, why defend ? In 
some points of view, however, autobiographies 
are useful; as charts of our experience, for in- 
stance. Looking upon them from that point of 
view, she resolves to give hers to the world. In 
the course of this discussion, the following com- 
parison between the “Confessions” of Jean- 
Jaeques Rousseau and those of Augustin? merits 
quotation :— 

A recital of the sufferings and the struggles in the 
life of every man affords instruction to all; it would 
be the salvation of every one if he knew the true 
causes of his suffering and of his preservation. It is 
with that sublime intention, and under the dominion 
of an ardent faith, that Saint Augustine wrote his 
“Confessions,” which were those of his century, and 
gave the most effective succour to many generations 
of Christians. An abyss separates the “‘ Confessions’ 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau from those of the Father 
of the Church. The object of the philosopher of the 
eighteenth century seems to have been more personal, 
and therefore less serious and less useful. He accuses 
himself, in order to take the opportunity of defending 
himself—he reveals hidden faults, to have the right of 
replying to public calumnies. Therefore, it is a monu- 
ment of pride, mingled with humility, which some- 
times repels us by its affectation, and often charms 
and penetrates us by its sincerity. Faulty, and some- 
times culpable, as that illustrious work may be, it has 
great qualities; and the more the martyr destroys 
himself, and wanders in pursuit of the ideal, the more 
that ideal strikes and attracts us. 

At the very opening of her story, George Sand 
disclaims all intention of making it the vehicle 
for either scandal or revenge: “ Let none of those 
who have injured me be afraid; I do not remem- 
ber them. Nor let any seandal-monger rejoice; 
for I write for none such.” Even upon the delicate 
questions at issue between herself and the hus- 
band from whom she is separated she announces 
her unwillingness to entertain the world, although 
quite certain in advance of the partisanship of 
her readers. Let this admirable rebuke afford a 
lesson to those who think, by laying bare the 
greenness of their domestic wounds, to prove 
their titles to sympathy and respect. 

T ask pardon of my biographers ; but, at the risk of 
repaying their benevolence with ingratitude, I think 
it neither delicate nor just that, to excuse me for not 
having lived under the conjugal roof, and for having 
enforced a separation, they should accuse my husband 
of wrongs which I have ceased to complain of since I 
reconquered my independence. My husband 
is living, and reads neither my works nor those which 
have been written about me. That is one reason 
why I should disavow the attacks which are made 
upon him on my account. I could not live with him ; 
for our characters and ideas essentially differed. 
Imprudent counsels urged him to provoke public 
discussions, which have compelled us to accuse one 
another. Sad result of an imperfect legislation, which 
the future will amend! Ever since the separation has 
been pronounced and maintained, I have attempted to 
forget my sorrows; and I feel that all public re- 
crimination against him is in bad taste, and suggests 
the continuance of a resentment which I do not enter- 
tain. 

Thereupon she leaves the unhappy subject of 
her marriage, and says it is probable that she 
will return to it no more. In France the facts 
are as notorious as those of a pendent case 
m this country; and it must be admitted that 
public opinion leans equally to the side of the 

dy. 

It has been objected to George Sand, that she 
makes no secret, but rather a boast, of that royal 
genealogy to which she can only lay claim by ad- 
mitting a double stain upon her blazon. If this 
accusation were true, it would come strangely 
from a country, some of whose proudest nobility 
have no better claim to the titles which they boast; 
but it is impossible to read these memoirs without 


ancestry, because that has been a conspicuous 
subject of comment with the impertinent bio- 
graphers of whom she complains. “I suspect 
(says she) that my biographers, especially th« 
foreign ones, have been very aristocratic, for they 
have all given me the credit of an illustrious 
origin, without remembering the obvious spot in 
my coat of arms.” The spot in fact, a 
double one. Augustus IL, King of Poland, in the 
course of an endless succession of amours, loved 
the beautiful and celebrated Swede, Aurore de 
Koonigsmark, as renowned for her beauty and 
gallantry as her brother was for his unhappy 
death. From this union sprang Maurice de Saxe, 
the victor of Fontenoy, and generalissimo of the 
French armies under Louis XV. This great 
warrior connected himself with au opera singer 
named Marie Rinteau, commonly known as 
Mademoiseile Verriéres, and by her had a 
daughter named Marie-Aurore. After an educa- 
tion at Saint-Cyr, this daughter, who was distin- 
guished for her extreme beauty, was married to 
the celebrated Count Horn, which, however, re- 
sulted in nothing beyond the ceremonial, for 
shortly after the marriage he was killed in a duel, 
and she left a virgin widow. It not until 
some years after this event, when she was thirty 
years old, that she took for a second husband 
M. Dupin de Francueil, who was then sixty-two 
years of age. This gentleman has become histo- 
rical by the oceurrence of his name in the “ Con- 
fessions” of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. He was 
the grandfather of George Sand; and the latter 
quotes the following extraordinary piece of rea- 
soning upon the merits of an old husband, from 
the conversation of her grandmother :— 


was, 


was 


An old man loves you more than a young one; and 
it is impossible not to love those who love us per- 
fectly. I called him old husband, and my papa. 
He desired it, and never called me anything but his 
daughter, even in public. And then, who was ever 
old in those days? It is the revolution that has 
brought Age into the world. Your grandfather, my 
child, was handsome, elegant, neat, graceful, per- 
fumed, good-tempered, amiable, affectionate, and of 
an even temper up to the hour of his death. Had he 
been vounger, he would have been too amiable to be 
so calm; and I, 
happy with him, because the possession of him might 
have been disputed. I am convineed that I had the 
best season of his life, and that no young man ever 
rendered a wife so happy as I was; we never quitted 
one another, and I was never wearied when near him. 
His mind was an encyclopedia of ideas and of know- 
ledge. which was never exhausted for me. He had 
the cift of occupying himself so as to be agreeable to 
others as well as to himself. . . . I had for com 
panions many young women who were married much 
more splendidly, but who nevertheless told me that 
hey envied me my old hush und. 


my 


perhaps, should not have been so 


The fruit of this union was one son, Maurice, 
the father of George Sand. 

Although a claimant to aristocratic blood on her 
father’s side, on that of her mother George Sand 
is bound to the people. “ My mother (says she) 
was a poor child of the old streets of Paris.” Her 
name was Delaborde, and her father was a bird- 
fancier on the Quai aux Oiseaux. Upon this 
family connection with the feathered inhabitants 
of the air, she constructs the most fantastic and 
charming speculations : 3irds (she says, with 
something of ecoquetry), birds are the only beings 
in creation over whom I ever exercised any power 
of fascination.” In proof of this power, she tells 
the following story :— 

I brought up two warblers from different nests and 
of distinct varieties; the one had a yellow breast, the 
other a grey boddice. Yellow-breast was called 
Jonquille, and was a fortnight older than grey-breast, 
whose name was Agathe. A fortnight for a warbler 
(‘tis the most intelligent and precocious of little birds) 
is as much as ten years for a human being. Now 


| Jonquille was a very pretty little lady, still slender 


and not fully fledged, merely able to fly from one 
branch to another, and not even able to eat without 
assistance ; for those birds which are brought up by 
human care develope much more slowly than those 
which are born wild: the mother warblers are far 
severer than we, and Jonquille would have eaten alone 
a fortnight earlier if I had had the wisdom to leave 
her to herself and not give way to her importunities. 
Agathe was an intolerable little creature. She did 
nothing but fidget, cry out, shake her young feathers, 
and tease Jonquille, who was beginning to reflect and 
to propose problems, one foot hidden in the down of 
her robe, the head sunk into the shoulders, and the 
eyes half closed. Besides which, she was a very little 
creature, a terrible glutton, and flew at me for more 
to eat whenever I had the imprudence to look at her. 
One day I was writing some romance or other which 
interested me a little; I had set at some little distance 
the green branch on which my two pupils perched in 








friendship. The weather was a little cool, and 
Agathe, still half naked, was nestling in Jonquille’s 
bosom, the latter assuming the part of mother with 
generous amiability. They remained quiet for half- 
an-hour, of which I availed myself by writing: for 
it was rarely that they gave me so much leisure in 








the day-time. But at last appetite awoke, Jon- 
quille, hopping on to a chair and then upon my table, 
wiped off the last word from the point of my pen; 
whilst Agathe, not daring to leave the branch, flapped 
her wings and stretehed out her neck with desperate 
cries. I was in the midst of my plot, and for the 
first time I was angry with Jonquill I pointed out 
to her that she was old enough to eat without assis- 
tance, that she had an excellent paste in a pretty 
saucer, and that I was determined to shut my eyes at 
her idleness any longer. Jonquille, slightly piqued 
md obstinate, pouted, and returned to her branch ; 
but Agathe was not so resigned, for, tu towards 


asked her for food with incredible 
verance. No doubt she spoke to her y 
quence, or, if she did not yet know hov 
herself perfectly, her voice had accents 


her, she perse- 
ith great elo- 
express 


Ca} able ot 








touching a feeling heart. I, barbarian that I was 
looked 1 listened without moving, studying the 
visible emotion of Jonquille, who seemed to hesitate 
and to be struggling against herself. At length her 
resolution is taken; with one bound she hops upon 
the saucer, cries for an instant, as if expecting the 
food to come of itself, and then attacks the paste. 
But, O prodigy of feeling! she thinks of satis- 


fying her own hunger; but, filling her beak, she re- 
turns to the branch, and feeds Agathe with as much 
delicacy and address as if she were already a mother. 
After this, who shall question this estimate of 
the feathered intelligences ? 
The bird is the superior bei of creatior Its 





organisation is admirable. Its power of flight places 
it above man, and gives it a vital power which our 
genius has never enabled us to acquire. Its beak and 
claws possess incredible address. It has instincts of 
conjugal love, of foresight, and of domestic industry ; 
its nest is a matchless work of art, of care, and of 
delicate luxury. Beyond all other species, the male 
aids the female in the duties of the ly, and the 
father is occupied, like man, in building habitation 
ind preserving and nourishing the children. The bird 
is a singer; heis handsome, graceful, agile, vivacious, 
affectionate, moral, and it is doing him a grievous 
wrong to make him the type of inconstancy. So 
far as the instinct of fidelity is granted to animals, 
he is the most faithful of all. In the boasted canine 
race, the female only has the love of progeny, and is 
therein superior to the male; with the 1, both sexes, 
gifted with equal virtues, offeran example of the ideal 
in marriage. Then speak not lightly of birds. There 
are few things in which they do not equal us, and, as 
musicians and poets, they are naturally fted far 


beyond us. The bird-man is the artist. 

Returniug, however, to the chain of narrative, 
and taking it up at the birth of Maurice Dupin : 
nine years after that the old husband died, and 
Marie-Aurore was a widow for the second time, 
and at the ripe age of forty. Now, however, 


she had a son to care for ; and, to do her justice, 


she appears to have done her duty nobly. Old 
Dupin left his estate in disorder ; but she ma- 
naged affairs like a woman of business, and, 


having paid all debts, “ found herself ruined—that 
is to say, in possession of an income of 75,000 
livres.” Soon, however, came the Revolution, 
and with it the confiscations. Madame Dupin 
was an aristocrat, but not a royalist. She re- 
garded the proceedings of the revolutionists with 
detestation, but hated the excesses of the Court. 
Upon the feelings of this class of the aristocracy 
towards the monarchic party, the following pas- 
sage may throw a little light :— 

She was too much nurtured with Voltaire and 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau not to hate the abuses of the 
Court. Shewas even amongst the most violent against 
the coterie of the Queen; and I have found bundles 
of couplets, madrigals, and the most terrible satires 
against Marie-Antoinette and her favourit Well- 
bred people copied and published these libels. The 
more decent ones are written by the hand of my 
grandmother; perhaps even some were composed 


And 


by her. Some were very bold and strange. 
think not that these came from the people. They 
descended from the saloons into the streets. I have 


burnt some so obscene that I should not have dared 
to read them through—and written too in the hand- 
writing of abbés whom I knew in my infancy, and 
composed by a marquis of good birth. These leave 
no doubt in my mind about the profound hatred and 
delirious indignation of the aristocracy at this epoch. 
I believe that the people had no need to meddle ; and 
that, if they had not done so, the family of 
Louis XVI. would have suffered the fate, 
without taking rank among the martyrs. 

But these revolutionary predilections afforded 
no protection. The disciple of Voltaire and 
Rousseau was struck with the rest. Convicted 
of having concealed a quantity of plate and 
money (which was an offence against the revolu- 


same 
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tionary law), the widow Dupin was seized and | task is undone, and at five o’clock Citizen Leblanc is 
incarcerated in the Convent des Anglaises. Imme- | 


diately consequent upon her arrest came the 
following incident, worthy of quotation, as evi- 
dence of the active devotion to his mother felt 
by the young Maurice (then only a youth of 
fifteen), and of the 


} 


disinterested courage of | 


M. Deschartres, the tutor to whose care Madame | 


Dupin confided her son during her imprisonment. 


After the arrest all papers had been sealed up, in | 


anticipation of a search for damnatory proof. 
Deschartres comprehended that it was necessary 
to get at and destroy certain of these. 


invariably stirring. 

They leave the task for that time, but return 
next night. This time the destruction of the 
compromising papers is finished; the seals re- 
placed, by the aid of impressions previously taken ; 
and the consequence was, in all probability, that 
the life of Madame Dupin was spared from the 
absence of any proof against her. She was kept, 
however, a close prisoner until the 4th Fructidor 
(22nd of August, 1794.) 


By a curious coincidence, the two daughters of | 


| the bird-fancier, one of them the future wife of 


It was already two o'clock in the morning when the | 


house became quiet. Then Deschartres rose, dressed 
himself quietly, and filled his pockets with the tools 
which he had obtained, not without danger. He 
removed the first seal, then the second, then the third. 
He must now open a sort of cabinet, and ransack 
twenty-nine boxes filled with papers ; for my grand- 
mother had not been able to tell him where to find 
those which would compromise her. 

While he is at work he hears a noise. Human 
footsteps approach. He draws a pistol and pre- 
pares for the worst; but it is Maurice. 

The boy, from whom he had vainly attempted to 
conceal his project, understood it, watched, and came 
to aidhim. Deschartres, alarmed at seeing him share 
so terrible a danger, wished to send him back. Maurice 
placed his hand upon his mouth. Deschartres knew 
that the least noise, a word interchanged, might 
destroy them; and the countenance of the boy told 
him that he would not obey. Then both, in utter 
silence, set to work. The examination of the papers 
proceeds rapidly, and so does the burning. But four 
o'clock strikes! More than an hour is needed to shut 
up the doors and replace the seals. One half of the 


Maurice Dupin, were among the prisoners in the 
Anglaises. Victoire (the future mother of George 
Sand) had played her part in the revolution; for 
she had been selected, as the prettiest grisette of 
her quarter, to present flowers and recite verses 
before Bailly and Lafayette, at the Hotel de 
Ville. But one unlucky day she sang a seditious 
song against the Republic, and was caged in the 
Convent-prison for her pains. George Sand, 
with the eye of a romance-writer, seizes the pic- 
turesque point of view from which this accident 
may be regarded. 

In the midst of so great a number of prisoners, 
often renewed by the departure (execution) of some 
and the arrest of others, if Marie-Aurore de Saxe and 
Victoire Delaborde had no acquaintance or did not 
remark each other, it is not to be wondered at. The 
fact is that their mutual recollections do not date 
from this epoch* ; but let me take here a romantic 


* This is worthy of notice, because we perceive that a con- 
temporary, who claims to be the leading authority upon 
literary matters, states that it was during stolen visits paid 
by Maurice Dupin to his mother, while she was a prisoner, 
that the boy fell in with Victoire Delaborde. 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

Osmose.—In No. 323 of this Journal we endea- 
voured, in an abstract of the Bakerian Lecture on 
the Osmotic Force, to point out the very important 
conclusions involved in the simple phenomena exhi- 
bited by various solutions during their passages 
through membranes, or porous bodies. Professor 
Graham has, since the delivery of this lecture before 
the Royal Society, arrived at some further conclusions 
respecting the force developed during the penetration 
of membranes by liquids: particularly with regard to 
the phenomena exhibited in an old process recom- 
mended by Simmering for concentrating a dilute 
alcoholic liquid, by filling a bladder with the weak 
spirit and exposing the bladder and its contents to 
warm air; when the liquid will decrease in bulk from 
the transmission of water through the pores of the 
bladder, leaving the contents of the bladder much 
stronger in spirit than before. The opposite of this. 
as we all know, occurs when a mixture of alcohol and 
water is exposed to the air in an open vessel: then 
the spirit first flies off, and leaves the water behind to 
evaporate at a much lower rate. 

If, however, a piece of dry bladder be tied over the 
mouth of a jar containing a mixture of spirit and 
water, the reverse action obtains to that which occurs 
in Sémmering’s experiment; the spirit passing first 
through the dry membrane, just as if there were 
nothing to exclude the usual mode of evaporation. 

It was before shown that when a saline solution, of 
common kitchen salt for instance, was placed in a 
tube closed with a membrane, and this tube plunged 
in a jar of water, a diffusion took place between 
the liquids with a speed which bore a defined relation 
to the amount of salt in the saline solution; and Dr. 
Graham believes that dissimilar liquids thus diffuse 
mechanically by the intervention of a force similar to 
that which operates in the diffusion of gases. 

Alcohol, however, manifests a very different action 
to that exhibited by saline solutions, and one which 
is anomalous to that described as occurring with 
common salt; since, whether the mixture of alcohol 
and water contain 5, 10, or 20 per cent. of alcohol, 
the quantity of alcohol which passes through the 
membrane which separates the mixture from the pure 
water in the jar is never increased. This phenomenon 
would indicate the presence of a sifting or separating 
property existing in membranous substances, thus 
introducing a third element, additional to the power 
of diffusion and the osmose, to our notice when dis- 
cussing the phenomena manifested by septata of 
membrane permeated by various solutions. 

Professor Graham inclines to the opinion, that this 
anomalous behaviour of a mixture of water and alco- 
hol is due to an arrest of diffusion, and draws atten- 
tion to the resemblance of this phenomenon to the 





separating and secreting powers manifested by cells 
in the living organism, and as being one which, as he 
justly observes, may prove of the highest interest to 
Physiology, should it be found to affect albumen and 
other organic substances. 
APPLIED SCIENCE. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

SEWAGE MAnure.—How much longer are the 
various questions, sanitary and economical, involved 
under this heading, to remain unanswered? With the 
former we do not meddle, nor does it require debate, 
since clean air and water are indisputably preferable 
to those necessaries of life in a foully polluted state ; 
and albeit there even now exists, amongst the sani- 
tary crusaders, many an absurdly fastidious idea of 
foulness which is destitute of reality, yet there is so 
rich a field, and stream also—to wit the Thames—open 
to them to do urgent battle in, that there is no pre- 
sent need to restrain the zeal of these enthusiasts. 

It is, however, with the economical part of the ques- 
tion we would busy ourselves, and much need is there 
that this matter should be carefully considered and 
sifted, since the present requirements of agriculture 
for fe: tilising matters, over and above those procurable 
on the farm itself, are most rapidly on the increase, 
whilst the wherewithal to supply this demand is 
on the decrease; if we except the bones of all kinds, 
in all states, and from all parts of the world now 
poured into this country. Thus the question arises 
whence can we draw a continuous and inexhaustible 
supply of these fertilising matters, so as to prevent a 
check to the progressive advance of good farming, 
one chief necessity of which is, plenty of manure 
at a moderate price. That we possess the fertilisers 
in sufficient abundance, contained in the sewage of 
large towns, to render us independent of guano, 


bones, &c, there is but little doubt, if we could but | 


get at it; and here lies the difficulty—a difficulty 
certainly not yet overcome, even if it be possible to 
do so in the end. In the neighbourhood of large 
towns, especially if favourably placed for the appli- 
plication of the sewage waters to the circumjacent 
market-gardens and fields, there is some fair hope of 
the successful application of sewage manure; but this 
is just the position in which it is least called for, 
the places calling the most loudly for a supply being 
the purely agricultural districts distant from these 
congregated masses of men; distance which adds 
enormously to the cost of the fertilising substances 
contained in sewage waters, by necessitating a manu- 
facture and subsequent carriage of the prepared 
manure. Thus this subject resolves itself into the 
question—Will it pay to collect, prepare, and trans- 
port the fertilising matters contained in sewage ?—a 
question which has provoked many investigations, 
calculations, reports, and pamphlets of various merit, 
according as interest, ability, or fancy swayed the 
contributors. 


Amongst these we notice a Report by | 


——_—_ 


| glimpse. I suppose that Maurice walked through the 
| cloister, chilled and stamping against the floor as he 
| waited to embrace his mother. I suppose, also, that 
| Victoire was in the cloister, and noticed the beautiful 
boy—she who had her nineteen years already; she 
would have said, if they had told her that he was the 
| grandson of the Maréchal de Saxe: “ He is a pretty 
boy; as for the Maréchal de Saxe, I don’t know him.” 
| And I suppose again that some one had said to 
| Maurice: ‘Look at that poor, pretty girl, who has 
never heard of your grandfather, and whose father 
| sold birds in a cage: she is your future wife "—I know 
not what he would have said. 


| From this point the memoirs (so far as they 
are published) consist of a series of letters written 
by Maurice to his mother during her imprison- 
|ment. They are written in a charming style, 
| with equal elegance and force, and offer very 
| conclusive proof that George Sand inherits her 
| father’s pen, strengthened indeed by practice, 
and impelled by a more ardent and passionate 
soul than appears to have animated his breast, but 
bearing many points of family resemblance. These 
| letters, too, present a very vivid picture of the 
inner life in France during the commencement 
and progress of the Revolution; and we shall take 
occasion to return to them again. 


After an interminable series of volumes, Sterne 
brought his hero into the earliest phases of in- 
| fancy ; but George Sand, after two very consi- 
derable tomes, does not even bring herself into 
the world—nay, her father and mother are not 
married: yet the title of the book is Histoire de 


| ma Vie. 
(To be continued.) 





DRAMA, &c. 


Mr. T. Wicksteed to the Metropolitan Commissioners 
of Sewers, upon the most advantageous mode of 
dealing with the sewage matter of the metropolis, 
with a view to the preparation of Sewage Manure, as 
| meriting a few annotations; it being one of the most 
| complete and not very one-sided specimen of these 
| publications which have come into our hands. 
| This gentleman exposes at length the futility of 
| the schemes for the consumption of the sewage by 
the cultivated lands around London, if distributed in 
the liquid state; and, to our mind upon very good 
| grounds, condemns this plan im toto. He then falls 
back on the other alternative for rendering the sewage 
of large towns available—viz. to retain the solid 
matters only, and allow the liquid portions to escape. 
To effect this object he has recourse to one of the 
cheapest—perhaps the cheapest —of all known chemical 
reagents—slaked lime—which does a double duty, 
in both precipitating the suspended solid matters and 
deodorising them, as well as rendering inoffensive the 
watery portions of the contents of sewers. The pro- 
cess is the simple one of allowing the stream from the 
sewer to flow into a reservoir, together with a small 
stream of slaked lime mixed with water, in proportions 
experience has dictated; this mixture of sewage and 
lime is stirred up in one division of the reservoir, and 
is then allowed to escape slowly at the opposite 
extremity of this reservoir, during which passage it 
deposits the whole of the insoluble contents of the 
sewage-water, combined with the lime, as a muddy 
magma; the water which escapes flowing off clear 
and free from any offensive pa The solid matter 
thus deposited is then raised from the bottom of the 
reservoir by means of a screw, which removes the 
precipitated matter without disturbing the precipi- 
tating process constantly going on in the reservoir. 
This mud is then raised in its semi-fluid state, by 
means of a machine like the dredging-machines used 
on the Thames, into a tank, from which it flows into 
a drying-machine, constructed on the centrifugal 
principle, and revolving at the rate of 1000 revolutions 
per minute, which reduces its bulk about two-thirds, 
this being water; and the residue is then in a suffi- 
ciently dry state to be packed in casks, or moulded as 
bricks for drying. The projector proceeds to state 
that he has good data for regarding the manure thus 
obtained as being worth one-fifth of the value of 
guano; that the cost of manufacture would not ex- 
ceed 20s. per ton, i. e. one-half of its estimated value; 
and that the necessary works could be established at 
the cost of one million of money to utilise the entire 
| sewage of the metropolis. 

Let us consider for a few minutes how far this 
scheme is practicable upon Mr. Wicksteed’s own data. 
He estimates the volume of sewage water from 
London at more than a hundred millions of gallons 
daily, and that it contains 1-500th of its weight of 
solid matter, which at 2/. per ton we may, in round 
numbers, put down at 650,000/. per annum, a sum of 
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money well worth saving for fertilising our fields. | 
The precipitating part of the process, provided it be 


| pavements were found. 


carried on far down the river in the Woolwich and | 
| appeared to belong to some public building ; but these 


Plaistow marshes to prevent stench, when the London 
sewage shall be carried to those spots, is unobjec- 


| were not fully explored. 


tionable if the sewage water could be made to flow | 
into the reservoir; but as, if such a scheme of drainage | 
be ever carried out, the level of the discharge of the | 


sewers will probably be much below high water mark 
even at the marshes, the operation of pumping be- 
comes requisite, and thus we have a first charge of 
raising 500 tons of water to an unknown but certainly 


considerable height, to be borne by twenty shillings, | 
The cost of the lime may be disregarded, it is no im- | 


— element ; and we may say the same of the 
removing the precipitate from the reservoir; but 
what shall we say of the drying plan by means of 
the centrifugal machine, into which three tons of 
o mud must pass to procure one ton of manure ? 
e have but a shadow of a doubt, considering the 
i i cost of the erection of these machines, 
the expenditure of power to be incurred in driving 
them, together with the difficulty which the very 
nature of the material, a pulpy not a granular sub- 
stance, presents to their employment, that, if practi- 
cable, the residue of the 1/. sterling left after the 
pumping is paid for will go but a little way to pay 
for this desiccating process. As respects the me- 
chanical part of the process, this last part, then, 
seems to be the chief stumbling-block in the way of 
an ingenious and otherwise promising plan. 

As to the chemical part of the proposition, the 
agent used for precipitation is cheap, and doubtless 
effective in causing all the suspended solid particles of 
the sewage water to deposit readily ; but now we come 
to the grave defect, not in Mr. Wicksteed’s plan only, 
but one which is, as yet, inherent in every scheme for 
utilsiing the solid matters only of our sewage, and 
allowing the water to escape unused as a fertiliser ; 
and this is, that the most valuable portions of sewage 
water are the soluble portions, which are thus, per- 
force, allowed to run to waste—whilst the less valuable, 
the solid portions, are retained. The addition of lime 
would only make this matter worse instead of better. 
What is wanted is somecheap and abundant substance, 
which shall be found to have the power to abstract 
the soluble constituents of sewage water. These saline 
and organic matters mixed with the insoluble portion 
would undoubtedly yield a manure which would bear 
the expenses of its manufacture, and prove a discovery 
of incalculable and permanent value tothe country; but 
till such a substance or some method is discovered by 
which this can be effected, and the soluble portions of 
sewage are arrested in their progress to the sea, our 
work is not done; and it is very questionable whether 
aight that we can at present effect will answer econo- 
mically—in other words, whether it will pay. During 
the last meeting of the British Association, Dr. 
Wrightson showed that the natural deposit from the 
sewerage of Birmingham was destitute of ammoniacal 
salts, containing, when dried, only 1°40 per cent. of 
nitrogen and 3} per cent. of earthy phosphates ; whilst, 
in this instance, the extent of metallic impregnation 
would lead any chemist tu the belief that such a sub- 
stance used as a dressing for crops would be positively 
injurious instead of beneficial to them. Such con- 
siderations should weigh with those who may, from 
the knowledge that so much valuable matter is now 
wasted, be inclined to incur heavy expenditure, espe- 
cially if it be of public money, lest they should throw 
“ Good money after bad.” HERMEs. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
SUMMARY. 

THE 
ment we had the pleasure of noticing some time ago, 
held its first annual meeting on the 30th June, at 
Kingston-on-Thames. The temporary museum at the 
Town-hall contained many relics of the Roman 
period, which had been dredged out of the bed of the 
Thames and collected by Dr. Roots. Various papers 
were read—one by Dr. Bell, on the Coronation-stone, 
illustrated, with the Doctor’s usual wealth of curious 
reading, by notices of similar stones in Continental 
countries; Mr. Maynard read a paper on the History 
and Antiquities of Kingston; Mr. Corner, F.S.A., on 
a grant of a piece of land in Southwark by Wil- 
liam ITI., Earl of Warrenne, which, in lieu of a seal, 
was confirmed by the deposit of a knife; Mr. W. 
Pettit Griffith, F.S.A., read a paper on Baptismal 
Fonts; and the Rev. C. Boutell on the Medieval 
Court of the Sydenham Palace. The meeting was 
signalised by the opening of a barrow at Teddington: 
it was about twelve feet high; and, at ten feet deep, 
were found the bones of a man and child, a Roman (?) 
spear-head, and a number of sharpened flints, said to 
have been knives. 

The Jilustrated London News of a few weeks ago 
gives an engraving of the Roman discoveries recently 
made at Keston, near Bromley, on the same site on 
which, in 1828, remains of Roman buildings, tombs, 
stone coffins, &c., were discovered ; marking, it was 
believed by some antiquaries, the site of the hitherto 
unascertained Roman station of Novi iomagus. Of the 





| in the late Mr. Crofton Croker’s paper in Mr. 
| Smith’s “ Collectanea Antiqua,” 
E Surrey Archeological Society, whose establish- 


arrangement to those at Bignor and elsewhere; no re itetnned for a inte time, h: ave been resumed, 


The foundations of another 
building, four feet thick, were discovered, which 
Some of our readers well 
know that there is a large camp in the neighbourhood, 
known as Cesar’s Camp. It is to be desired that 
these promising researches should be prosecuted. 

The second part of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland contains some subjects of 


| 


and already have been rewarded by several valuable 
discoveries; at present the labourers are at work lay- 


| ing open the course of the wall which surrounds the 


| city. 


Among other objects of interest recently found 


| at Pompeii, there was found near the Little Theatre a 


| which is 


interest ; among them is one which will be interesting | 


to the numerous race of Brass-rubbers. It 
generally known that, while these memorials are very 
numerous in England and on the Continent, there 
are only one or two to be found in Scotland. The 
above work gives a lithograph of the monumental 
brass of the Regent Murray, dated 1569. It was re- 
moved from its monument in 1829, when the whole 
monument was turned out of St. Giles’s Church in 
Edinburgh, because it was believed to be a disfigure- 
ment to the church. What makes the brass still 
more interesting is the fact that it is a ‘* Palimpsest,” 


| the original design on the reverse having been a man 


and wife, with a Scottish inscription. 
other papers of interest is a notice of a bronze seal of 


a Hebrew merchant, the legend of which runs 
“Solomon, son of Isaac Amamos: these are his 


tapestries ;’—it is supposed to have been a kind of 
cloth seal, authenticating, in the market, the wares of 
the Jewish tapestry-manufacturer. 

At the meeting of the Society of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in August, the Rev. Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh presented several Roman antiquities, found 
at Chester-le-Street, including four small inscribed 


| altars, some Samian ware and other pottery, a fictile 


| Horsley 


coins, &ec. These remains, Dr. Bruce 


as proving 


human mask, 
observed, were of vaiue 


A {ntiquarie 3 of 


is | 


Among the | 


| the magnifier was known 


Chester-le-Street | 


to be, what its name very clearly indicated, and what | 


affirmed, a Roman station. Col. Coulson 


| presented a specimen of the angon or barbed javelin, 


found at Caervaran, a weapon common enough in the 
Frankish cemeteries on the Continent, but of which 
this is the only example in any museum in England. 
At the Ailke nny Archeological Soci ty’s meeting, on 
Sept. 20, several interesting “ Ogham” 
recently discovered, were noticed. One was a very 
fine example found by Mr. Hugh N. Nevins, of Water- 
ford, beneath the clay cliff, upon which stand the 
ruins of St. Bricane’s Church, a small ancient chapel, 
now within three feet of the edge of the cliff. The 
inscription has been deciphered by Dr. Graves, andhas 
been engraved for his forthcoming work on Oghams. 
Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, of Youghal, stated that, on a 
recent visit to the ancient city of St. Declan, Ardmore, 
county Waterford, he had discovered a fine Ogham 
stone in good preservation, and inscribed on both 
built into the east end of St. Declan’s oratory, a 
structure believed to be of the early part of the fifth 
century. Mr. J Tuomey, of Burnderrig, county 
Wicklow, communicated his discovery of a fine 
cromlech and hitherto unnnoticed Ogham monument, 
near the church of Castletimon, in the parish of Kil- 
bride, eounty Wicklow. The stone, which is about 
five feet long, one foot high, and two feet wide, is well 
known in the neighbourhood as ‘ the Giant’s stone ;” 
but the Ogham inscription had been hitherto over- 
looked. Mr. Ed. Hoare, of Cork, communicated 
an account of a Hiberno-Danish coin, found at Fermoy 
in 1820, on breaking up one of the circular mounds or 
entrenchments called Raths. It is of silver, eleven 
grains in weight; and the reverse is copied from a 
penny of Henry I. of England. The Rev. James 
Graves gave an account of the extraordinary find of 
gold ornaments near Newmarket-on-Feargus, on the 
Limerick and Ennis Railway, which is given in fall 
C. Roach 
noticed below. 
Roach Smith’s valu- 
con- 


monuments, 


edges, 


Vol. III. Part IV. of Mr. C. 
able periodical work, the 
tains, first, an account of a visit to the Roman Castra 
at Risingham and High Rochester, on the Roman wall, 
in company with Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle, the histo- 
rian of the wall. The next article is upon the Faws- 


Collectanea Antiqua, 





sett Collection of Saxon Antiquities, which Mr. Smith 
is editing, and which we have on former occasions 
noticed to our readers. The third . scribes the curious 
fragment of Samian Pottery at Leicester, bearing the 
names of Verecunda Lydia, and Teal ius Gladiator ahs h 


we have previously noticed in a recent number of 
the Criric. Next follows a Pp late of fourteen curious 
Roman leaden seals, which appear to have been at- 
tached, by means of holes in them, to articles of mer- 
chandise, according to a fashion continued down to a 
recent period. And, lastly, we have a long paper by 
the late Mr. Coften Croker on the Discoveries of Gold 
Plates in Ireland. It is illustrated with woodcuts, 


and contains many very interesting facts, told in a 
very charming gossiping style. This paper has an 
additional melancholy interest from being the last 


paper which Crofton Croker wrote. Mr. Smith, with 
very nice feeling, has circulated a number of copies 
of the paper, as a kind of memento of its talented and 


| amiable writer. 


recent discoveries the most interesting is the ground- | 


pian of a villa almost perfect, 





very similar in | objects of great value. 


Phe excavations which have been prosecuted during 
the year amidst the ruins of //erculaneum and Pompeii 
have produced some very interesting results. Two 
large houses near the sea-side at Herculaneum have 
been opened, without, however, the discovery of any 





fine bronze of Apollo, of the Roman period of art, of 
life size, finely executed, and in perfect preservation, 
now deposited in the Bronze-room of the 
Royal Museum at Naples. Many other objects of 
interest, which had been stowed away in lumber- 
chambers, have recently been arranged and placed in 
their appropriate places in the rooms of this museum. 
Among other things of special interest is a magnify- 
ing glass—the first example of the kind which has 
yet been discovered. Hitherto it has been doubted by 
the savans whether the ancients had discovered the 
use of the magnifying glass; though they knew the 
magnifying power of a globe filled with water. It 
might have been presumed that they had, from the 


minuteness of some of the devices and legends on 
their engraved gems, which cannot now be deci- 


phered—and therefore it is fair to argue could not 
have been executed—without such artificial aid tothe 
eye. By the same reasoning we may assume that 
to the ancient Assyrians, 
since the cuneifurm incriptions upon some of their 
art-remains are so small as to require a magnifier to 
make them legible. 

Canosa (Canusium), with its numerous Greek tombs 
hitherto unknown, has also recently furnished to this 
Museum a large collection of most valuable objects. 
These tombs are remarkable for their rich and tasteful 
architecture, for their columns, and for the paintings 


which cover them. In each of these monuments is 
found the mortuary furniture of the ancients, arms 
of peculiar forms, terra cottas, paintings upon glass, 


head-dresses, rings, gold ear- rings, 


workmanship, 


various bracelets, 
cameos, vases of remarkable &e. &e. 
Near Capua has been discovered a Samnite morluary 
chamber, in which were a quantity of black vases: 
the walls of this chamber are covered with paintings, 
representing principally women with the ancient 
mystic double flute. Generally, all which has been 
for some time past discovered in these tombs of Apulia 
is not only valuable, but important in the highest 


degree for archeology, which there finds matter 
entirely new for its researches. Near Luceria were 
| found, some weeks ago, terra cottas and vases of a 


At Pompeii the excavations, | ture 


form less perfect, but covered with paintings such as 
have not hitherto been remarked, except upon the 
similar monuments in the neighbourhood of the 
Egyptian Ninive. At Pestum also some very im- 
portant tombs of the Early Greek pe 1 have been 
discovered: the Illustrated London News of Nov. 18 
gives engravings of the frescoes which adorned the 
exterior walls of one of them. 


riot 





ARCHITECTURE. 











MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
Tur Builder has given a series of views of the Archi- 
tectural Courts in the Crystal Palace; and, so far as 
they go, they are sufficiently stimulative of a desire 
for the acquisition of architectural a > and 
taste. When the author of the “ Palace of Archi- 
tecture ” published that work, fourteen years ago, he 
little thought that his idea of representin; archi- 





tectural world in a vast garden, by app« pene ing its 
divisions and subdivisions to constructed mode Is « of 
the Temples of every nation and all ages, would be 
realised, to such an extent as it has been, in a vast 
glazed conservatory ; but he may be still inclined to 
think that, if his p jlan were practicable, it would afford 
a much more comprehensive scheme of archit ectural 


instruction than can be even supposed to be practi- 
cable within the confines of a roofed building. Not 

‘ontent with the exhibition of characteris ti Ae arts and 
details of the great works, from the time of the Pha- 


raohs to that of John Soane, he illustrates his notion 


of erecting models of the works entire, the interiors of 
which were to contain museums for the congregated 
assemblage of all such fragmental features as ex- 


hibited the perfection of minute beauty; so that the 
eye, first addressed by the general form of the struc- 
ture in its mass and full development, should be sub- 
sequently wooed to inspect its component parts and 
decorative details; and, at all events, he regarded this 
plan of instruction as capable of being « _ d out, to 


a highly beneficial degree, in a book so richly illus- 
trated as to make the pen merely assist int to the 
more important industry of the graver. Wherever 
he latter could be made to operate he applied it—not 
so much with a view to picture as to the use of pic- 
torial types of ideas. Thoroughly to work out his 


roodly folio 
nereased 


plan would have required, at the least, a 
of much more studied designs and a great ly 
amount of woodcuts and letterpress ; but he presumed 
to aim at nothing more than a comprehensive manué al 





of architecture, addressed to the gues reader, to 
young gentlemen, and especially to ladies, since he 


put forth his book under the sanctioned patronage of 
the Lady Dowager Morley, whose artistic an l literary 


accomplishments j justly commanded his homage. To 
some, and in partic ular instances to a great e xtent, 
the aims of the author of the “ Palace of Architec- 


” have been most substantially presented by the 
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spirited zeal and liberality of the proprietors of the 
Sydenham Palace; and, in saying that much is yet to 
be done, we would at the same time admit that much 
more has been done already than the most daring 
projector would, only a short time back, have ven- 
tured to reckon upon. When, however, the pecuniary 
proceeds of the Sydenham Polytechnic shall have 
repaid the shareholders with at least a remunerative 
interest for money, we will hope the architectural 
departments will be rendered far more complete. We 
have, in a former article, alluded to the deficiency 
which requires supply in the representation of the 
great works of India. The Hindu wonders of Ellora 
and Elephanta, of the rock temples and structural 
examples, so beautifully set forth in the volumes of 
Mr. Fergusson, as well as the Mahomedan buildings 
of the same great locality, will, we trust be repre- 
sented in a maner that may give a new interest to the 
world’s great raree-show. The Alhambran romance is 
but a chapter in the volume of Mahomedan art, with- 
out the display of any of those external grandeurs 
which appear in the Taje Mah’l of Agra, in the 
Mosques of Ispahan, and in the palaces of the Mogul 
emperors. The eccentric splendours of the Burmese 
temple, the whimsical beauties of the Chinese pagoda, 
the singular magnificence of the Kremlin and Tartaric 
examples of Moscow—all these are surely of not less 
value in promoting a catholic appreciation of archi- 
tectural forms than Byzantine and Medieval transi- 
tion models. Then the mysterious and monstrous 
splendours of Central America, so interestingly de- 
lineated in the works of Stephens and Catherwood, 
should have their “‘ court ” assigned to them. 

But, apart from the entirely new subjects which 
merit attention, there is much yet to be done in per- 
fecting the development of what has been already 
considered; and this brings us to the point which 
these remarks would more especially allude to. The 
Pompeian, Alhambran, and Renaissance Courts are 
perhaps sufficiently stored with material for a full 
appreciation of their respective but the 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Gothic 
representations should be enriched with models—not 
of any particular ancient examples—but of compre- 
hensive designs, in which the general form of each 
variety of temple, at its best period, may be pre- 
sented ; with such additions as ancient precedent may 
warrant, though no old example may be extant to 
display them. Thus, in the English Gothic Court, 
for instance, we would have a model of the perfect 
Cathedral Church, whose general form is suggested 
by that of the triple-spired Lichfield, corrected and 
completed by the best according secondary forms and 
details of other churches; none positively imitated, 
but simply accepted as harmoniously adaptable by 
artistic modification. We can imagine nothing more 
likely to advance professional ability and public taste 
than the exhibition of such a model as would result 
from an invitation to architects to give in designs for 
its formation. Sectional models, showing the interior 
and the construction, would accompany the main 
bulk model; or parts of the latter might be so re- 
moved as to show the interior without impairing the 
general effect, which would often be sufficiently pre- 
served by retaining the entire length of one side and 
the two ends complete ; the other side being omitted, 
so that the spectator would look against a longi- 
tudinal section of nave and choir, and into one of the 
transepts. 

By the way, there is a model in dilapidated exist- 
ence, which, as it appears to be uncared for by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, might 
possibly be obtained and perfected, or indeed recon- 
structed, by the proprietors of the Crystal Palace. 
We allude to Sir Christopher Wren’s model of the 
cathedral which he desired to erect in lieu of the 
present structure; and we think it due to the profes- 
sional fame of that great man to call public attention 
to the design which is said to have been his favourite. 
There is a plan of it in Elmes’s “ Life of Wren;” and 
we wonder no architectural author has thought of the 
interest that would unquestionably attach to a quarto 
publication giving views, plans, elevations, and sec- 
tions of a design which is thus eulogised by Mr. 
Elmes. “The plan of the model possesses an origi- 
nality peculiarly striking. Copied from no other 
building, it exhibits judgment and invention in every 
turn. Its series of cupolettas round the grand central 
dome is beautiful, and would have proved eminently 
effective in execution; and the variety of views from 
the different parts of the building, seen in various 
lights as the spectator approaches, recedes, or peram- 
bulates its varied scenes, afford a more numerous 
assemblage of various, beautiful, and picturesque 
combinations, than almost any other plan in exist- 
ence.” It cannot be doubted, at all events, that the 
regeneration of this interesting remnant of our great 
architect’s genius, and which might, perhaps, declare 
itself to be the chef-d’euvre of his conception, would 
prove a precious addition to the gems of art which enrich 
the Sydenham Palace. The unequalled majesty, grace, 
and beauty of the existing cathedral are unquestion- 
able; but it was erected under subjection to the will 
of James Duke of York, who compelled the architect 
to build his Protestant church on a Roman Catholic 
plan ; and it is, now especially, most desirable that 
we should see the model of that cathedral which 


styles: 


Wren would have followed out in honour of the re- 
ormed faith. 





Ere 





. : scl 
| Wehave been led away from the more immediate | 


theme with which we began; but, on recurring to it, 
we find that we have little more to say. We would 
conclude the subject, therefore, by merely remarking 
that a knowledge of architectural details is nothing 
more in respect to architectural design, than an ac- 
quaintance with select words in regard to literary 
composition. We require to be assured of the massive 
substantiality of an argument before we can repose on 
the consideration of its graceful embellishments and 
well-turned phrases. 

Apart from the “ Courts ” of what may be termed 
educational architecture, are others which exhibit the 
results of architectural education; and the Builder 
gives three views of the /ndustrial Courts (Vol. XII. 
p. 523), which are satisfactorily indicative of the in- 
vention and accomplished taste of their designers. 
The Musicxl Instruments are inclosed, as they should 
be, in a court, the architecture of which is solid in 
tone and pervading in harmony. ‘The melody is 
simple, but effectively emphasised in its several more 
swelling passages, while feeling and sweetness are 
shown in its colouring. The Sheffield Court is, in the 
rich and minute character of its delicate arcaded in- 
closure, admirably of a piece with the metallic castings 
which form its store; while the Printed Fubric Court 
cleverly and tastefully combines a union of solid 
with slender architecture, the latter affording room 
for that maximum display of plate-glass which the 
exhibition of the “fabrics” requires. The Renais- 
sance Court might also be adopted as a rich specimen 
of show-shop architecture (Vol. XII. p. 451); nor can 
we help regarding it as more fitting the exhibition of 
embroidered silks and satins than of the regal and | 
martial statues, &e., which are shown in the view; 
though we may admit that Madam Tussaud’s clothed 
wax group of Napoleon and the Allied Sovereigns 
would form a suitable central object for such an 
interior. 

St. Mark's School, Liverpool, by Mr. T. D. Barry | 
(as represented in the Builder, Vol. XII. p. 535), is 
certainly no common-place example of modern 
Gothic. It would, indeed, seem that nothing vulgar 
‘an come from a Barry. The tower is beautiful in 
its unpretending degree; its adjoining gable well 
filled with a pointed window of effective design, sur- 
mounting a flat-headed window of pleasing detail; 
while the plan is ingenious, and the general form of 
the building very good. But, why has the pointed 
window that transome close to the sill, and crushing 
between them the four little trefoil openings, which 
look like the tops of lights originally intended to be 
of proportionate length with those above, and cut 
short to suit the limited height of the main aper- 
ture? Why is the capping of the gable, on the spec- 
tator’s left, carried below the parapet, so as to enforce 
a shorter window below it than the corresponding 
one under the towers? Why, again, the extremely 
high-pointed window on one side, to contrast with 
the tiny peephole on the other? and why is the uni- 
formity of the pair of doors disturbed by'the decorated 
head of one exclusively? We have small openings 
in large spaces, and large windows in small ones. 
rhe square maullioned and transomed opening, in the 
wing on the observer's right, is crammed in, to the 
weakening of that part of the building, while it is 
inharmonious in character with the rest, and as- 
suredly requires that the buttress should have pro- 
jected in a direction flush with the front instead of at 
a right angle to it. Internal necessities may be 
pleaded ; but the artistic skill of an architect is shown 
in the united consideration of interior management 
and external expression. In some parts of the de- 
sign we suspect the quaint has been aimed at, in 
mere conformity with precedent. We cannot, how- 
ever, see why uniformity of general character, and a 
just balance of parts, are less admirable (where cir- 
cumstances permit them) in a Gothic than in a 
Grecian elevation ; and we regret that, in a building 
displaying so much refined taste as the Liverpool 
School of St. Mark, the high merit of the design in 
general is not pervading. 

The Builder (Vol. XLL, p. 547) gives a woodcut of 
the imposing and palatial front of a Nottingham ware- 
house, in which the vendors of lace are housed in a 
building magnificent enough for the high-born dames 
who are to wear it. It may be described as a sort of 
Tudorised Italian, with an unaccountable little bit of 
Church Gothic at the bottom of the wing on the spec- 
tator’s right. Here, the very part of the wing front 
which should have been the simplest and sturdiest is 
the most ornate and fragile. Perhaps it is the begin- 
ning of a theme, very properly discontinued—the rem- 
nant of an abandoned intention. Admiration for the 
imposing bulk and general good effect of the building 
rather overbears criticism ; and indeed there may be 
much in its masses and in some of its details to ap- 
prove; but the worst of these nondescript designs 
is their continued disturbance of the efforts which are 
being made to establish principles of taste and judg- 
ment. ‘There must ever be a generous reluctance to 
appear to cavil with the “ minor defects” of so im- 
pressive a structure as the one under notice; but it 
must be remembered, so far as our aims at attainable | 
perfection are concerned, that ‘“‘ minor” errors are the 
components of which (if permitted to pass uncorrected) 
a monster error may be hereafter perpetrated. Passing 
| over the medley character of the Nottingham ware- 
' house, as defiantly independent of criticism, we will | 


allude to one error in the central compartment, the 
commission of which is really surprising. It is of 
superior height (as it ought to be) in comparison with 
the wings; butit is also of inferior width (which we will] 
admit to have been compulsory). Such being the case, 
there should have been, if possible, fewer vertical lines 
than in the wider and lower wing compartments, 
here are, however, more. There are four additional 
thorough perpendicular break:, to make the narrow 
narrower, and to injure that expression of breadth 
which should never be lost sight of as an essential 
of grandeur. Why the breaks close to the central 
bay ? and, more especially, why the breaks close to 

the outer sides of the windows on each side the bay ? 

It is not only that the simplicity of the exterior is 

thereby damaged, but that the side windows are 
forced into a position most hurtful to internal effect; 

for a reference to the plan will show that these windows, 
which should and might have been central in the front 

wall of the staircase and porter’s room, are pushed into 
awkward positions near the corners of the rooms! 

We see no reason why the windows, on each side of 
the central bay, should not have exactly correspon- 

ded with those on each side the bays of the wings, 

At all events, the square-headed windows, as shown, 

would have been much better in effect if removed to the 

positions proper to the plan; and it is because the error 
is perfectly gratuitous that we so particularly allude 
to it. Had the additional vertical breaks being given 
to the wing elevations only, there would have been 

reason in it, because this would have tended, by dimi- 
nishing their breadth, to have left an apparent 
balance of breadth in the central compartment. 

In the Builder (Vol. XIL., p. 559) is a most interes- 
ting view of Burlington House, Piccadilly—that often- 
talked-of architectural mystery, which, though at 
length public property, is as much a mystery as ever, 
save as it regards the partial development which the 
Builder's artist has contrived furtively to effect. 

A fated obstruction seems to have ever stood in the 
way of its entire presentation by theengraver. The 
general plan of the whole palace, with elevations of the 
main edifice, and of the Piccadilly gateway, have been, 
we believe, published by Colin Campbell in his ‘* Vitru- 
vius Britannicus,” and repeated on a too minute scale 
by Britton, in the first volume of his ‘“ Public Build- 
ings of London;” and in the latter work a promise 
was held out that the colonnade would be illustrated 
and described thereafter; but this intimation has never 
been realised. Only enough has been shown and 
described to stimulate curiosity to a painful excess. 
The plan of the Court of the Forty Columns is before 
us, to excite all the interest which attaches to the 
titles of those renowned dramas, “The Forty Thieves ” 
and “ The Field of the Forty bloody Footsteps !”’—and 
there is the expressed wonder of the author of ‘“ The 
Castle of Otranto” at unexpectedly seeing“ the 
vision of a colonnade, that seemed one of those 
edifices in fairy tales, raised. by genii in a night-time.” 
Happy the Genii of the Board of Works! Happy 
the Right Hon. Baronet of Pencarrow, who may 
range at will in the enchanted palace, into which the 
vulgar herd of British tax-payers may no more in- 
trude than “ noisome insects” into the magic stuecoed 
halls of the Alhambra! 

But let our readers turn to the representation in 
the Builder, so far as it goes. The main body of the 
mansion hardly aspires to the magnificent, for neither 
in size nor decorative richness is it very remarkable ; 
but it presents an elevation of eminent beauty in 
respect to its simple harmony and just proportions ; 
nor could we desire any improvement beyond that of 
rendering its entrance door-way something more em- 
phasised. The lateral buildings seem to exhibit a 
judicious subservience, though we cannot securely 
speak of their perfectly harmonious alliance, from what 
we see of them, foreslortened as they are, in the view. 
The street gateway is, of course, familiar to every 
omnibus-driver and his cad. It is of excellent gene- 
ral outline and proportions; but the lines of the two 
central columns should be continued by breaks in the 
work above, to underside the cornice of the pediment, 
the panel being diminished in length, and characte- 
rised by some inscription. The voussoirs of the great 
arch are too large in their space, and should be made 
to combine with the continued horizontal channelling 
of the wing rustications. The impost, too, may be 
thought to want boldness, and the niches are (if 
represented rightly) too short. The impost course 
might be omitted altogether; and then the niches 
might spring up to their proper altitude, which would 
lengthen them one-half, and afford room for figures 
of suitable proportion. It would be good practice for 
young architects to take such examples of our earlier 
Palladian architecture as have the general merit dis- 
played in the Burlington House gateway, and im- 
prove upon them in the manner we have presumed to 
suggest. The exercise of present taste and judgment 
under the control of old and mainly approved models, 
is at once productive of original thought and pre- 
servative of reverential modesty, the best and safest 
process towards an ultimate independence of thought 


/ and action. 


In respect to Palladian design, we can rarely take 
the models produced by its great originator (or rather 


| his whose name has by common consent been designa- 
| tively applied to it) as worthy of uncorrected adoption. 


The enthusiasm of the Italian editors, in respect to the 
published works of “ their most illustrious Palladio, 
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jesty. The group is about to be cast in bronze, and 
the model will in a few days be sent to the foundry | 
for that purpose. At present it is at the studio of the 
artist, Mr. Noble, in Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, | 
where the admirers of the great warrior and the 
patrons of the higher order of art may for a short time 
avail themselves of the opportunity of seeing it——A 
fine statue of white marble, from the chisel of Mr. 
‘Thrupp, has just been erected in Westminster Abbey, 
to perpetuate the memory of the poet Wordsworth. 
It represents the author of the “ Excursion” sitting in 
the open air, in a contemplative mood. He is resting 
ona moss and and ivy-matled stone or knoll, with 
the green sward at his feet enamelled with flowers ; 
the legs are crossed; his right hand and arm are 
wound gracefully round one knee ; the left hand, with 
the forefinger slightly uplifted, is laid upon an open 
book, which the poet has just been reading; the eyes 
are bent, in pensive admiration, upon the flowers at 
his feet; and the spectator may fancy him saying :— 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


The conception is an exceedingly felicitous one; the 
whole attitude of the figure is singularly easy and 
graceful, and the sculptor has been equally happy in 
rendering the head and features of the deceased, with 
which the public are more or less familiar. It has 
been placed in a niche of the Baptistry, which those 
acquainted with the Abbey will remember is situated 
immediately on the right on entering by the great 
western door, where, by the way, it is exceedingly 
apt to be overlooked. As yet, no inscription appears 
upon the base of the monument; but the Rey. Dr. 
Wordsworth has caused a copy of the poet’s Sonnet 
on Baptism to be placed in immediate contiguity to 
it, as if it were in contemplation to make that part of 
the inscription. The statue is not habited in the 
modern costume. 


The French photographers in the East have already 
sent to Paris 400 photographs of incidents of the 
campaign. The equestrian statue of Charles XIV. 
<{Bernadotte), executed by Fogelberg, and cast in 
bronze at Munich, at the expense, not of the Swedish 
people or any part of it, but of his son King Oscar, 
was opened with great pomp at Stockholm, on the 4th. 
It was entirely a military spectacle.——The fine-art 
events of the day at Rome (says the Post) are the 
completion of some statues for the Crystal Palace, 
executed in the new material invented by Dr. Braun. 
Very large models of the Coliseum and Pantheon are 
also about to leave Rome for the Crystal Palace. 
They will form very interesting objects, as they are 
executed on a scale from which a correct idea of their 
grand proportions is perfectly conveyed. Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Macdonald, the two best-known British 
sculptors in Rome, are each executing works for her 
Majesty. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW 
Boosey’s Opera Journal, for the Pianoforte. 
I. to XII.—Each of these works contains a popular 


MUSIC, 


Books 


opera, arranged without words. The adaptation is 
good, the publication handsome in appearance, and the 
price remarkably low. ‘This is owing to the reversion 
of the foreign copyright law, which is certainly a 
source of advantage to the public, both in music and 
literature. The series includes Ernani, Rigoletto, 
Trovatore, and Sonnambula, and nearly all the operas 
which now possess the stage. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
THe London Sacred Harmonic Society will commence | 
on Monday its seventh season ; Handel’s oratorio, 
“Judas Maccabeus,” being selected for the occasion. 
It is intended during the performance to present a 
testimonial to Mr. Surman, the conductor, for the zeal 
and attention he has bestowed to its interest. Miss 
Birch, Miss Wells, Miss M. Wells, Mr. A. Braham, 
Mr. Farquharson, and Mr. Seymour, are the principal 
vocalists. A new theatre is now building at 
Genoa. It is to bear the name of Teatro Verdi, and 
will be exclusively devoted to the performance of 
that maestro’s compositions. Madame Cavacapa, 
who had been engaged to sing with castanets at one of 
the Paris concert cafés, was recently charged before a 
curt of justice with “having of late sung sleepily and 
grown careless over her castanets.” The judge heard 
the complaint gravely, and dismissed it. 


and his publisher, 66,000 copies of the work had 
been ordered by the trade.——-A_ manuscript, by 
Francisco Ximenes, a celebrated Dominican, enti- 
tled “Historia de la Provincia de San Vincente 
de Chiappas y Goathmala,” has just been discovered 
in a convent of Guatemala, and it contains most 
valuable materials for the ancient history of Mexico 
and Central America. Father Ximenes was a great 
traveller, and was remarkably well versed in the 
Indian languages. His writings are highly esteemed, 
and the manuscript just found, and which was known 


to exist, has long been sought after by Mexican savans. | 


Mr. Charles Dickens has consented to read his 
“Christmas Carol” to the members of the Educa- 
tional Institute in connection with the Bradford Tem- 
perance Association on the 28th instant. Mr. 
Somerville, “One who Whistled at the Plough,” is 
said to be the Vorning Herald's correspondent in the 
Crimea. Mr. W. Hazlitt, whose name is well 
known in connection with literature, has been ap- 


| pointed registrar in Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque’s | 


court, in the room of Mr. Pollock, resigned on account 
of ill-health. —-Bossuet’s coffin and tomb, which 


had long been lost, have just been discovered in the | 


cathedral of Meaux. The tomb is to be reinstated 
with a grand funeral service. 
days, hundreds of persons have been to visit the chair 
in which Alexander Pope was accustomed to sit in 
the park of Bevois Mount, at Southampton. The 
chair is formed of the trunk of a gigantic ash tree, 
hollowed out ; the top of it is thatched over. A per- 
son sitting in it faces the south, and overlooks a beau- 
tiful dell. Bevois Mount Park has been thrown open 
to the public this week by the Mayor of Svuthamp- 
ton, whose property it is. 


A private in the 93d Highlanders, writing to his father | 


in Caithness, inform him that thesheet of paper forming 
his letter had cost him five shillings! The atten- 
| dance at the University of Edinburgh this year (says 
a correspondent) has fallen off, as compared with 
that of last year; the total number of matriculated 
students is 924, of whom 497 are in the faculty of 
arts, 340 in that of medicine, and 87 in that of law. 
——Mr. W. K. Loftus, who is exploring Assyria and 
the ruins of Babylon, writes from Mossoul :-—“ TI have 
discovered a palace twenty feet below the level of any 
that has yet been found, and have disinterred some 


specimens of the most exquisite Assyrian sculpture. | 


No comparison can be made between the sculptures 
now discovered and those previously found. The 
figures are in high relief, and closely resemble nature. 
The design is full of force and life, the execution 


wonderful, and the finish of the details carried to per- | 


fection.” A cave beautifully adorned with stalac- 
tites hanging from the roof and sides has been 
discovered at a limestone quarry at Oystermouth in 
Glamorganshire. It having appeared from several 


| letters sent home by the officers and soldiers of the 


| army now in the Crimea, that any periodicals or 


| books, moreespecially of the lighter class of literature, 
| would be most acceptable, several gentlemen have 
| subscribed a number of magazines and volumes to 
| form the nucleus of a cargo to be forthwith despatched 


tothe East. It is presumed that there are few families 
who will not cheerfully contribute those odd volumes 
which at present may be found lying about every 


| house, perused and no longer valued here, but which 


would be gladly received by our gallant defenders. 


All contributions will be received and very carefully | 


collected and packed, if forwarded to Mr. Arthur 
Smith, Egyptian-hall, Piccadilly; and Mr. James 
L. O'Beirne, Secretary to the General Screw Steam 
Company, has kindly undertaken to send on these 


| parcels, free of any charge, to their destination. ——The 
| sale of the interesting and peculiar collection of 
| books that belonged to the late Lord Cockburn has 
| attracted much attention this week at 
and Nisbet's. His Lordship had collected into volumes 


Messrs. Tait 


the contributions of many of the chief writers in the 
Edinburgh Review from the pages of the Review itself. 
The prices of some of these we place at the head of 
our brief list of a few of the more remarkable sales : 
— Holland House,” * Allen’s Tracts and Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review, 71. 7s.; Lord Brongham’s 
Contributions to the Review, 62; Macintosh’s Con- 
tributions and Tracts, 32. 13s.; Macaulay's, 41. 7s.; 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's Works, 8/. 8s.; Sir David 
Lyndsay’s Heraldry, 5/. 5s.; the ‘‘ Land of Burns,” 
9/. 19s. 6d.; the reprint of the Knightly Tale of Go- 
lagrus and Gawane, from the edition by Chepman 
and Mylar, 47. The complete set of the Bannatyne 
Club books was bought on Thursday, by Lord Pan- 
mure, for 147/. A collection of the original editions 
of the works of Defoe brought 40/. 17s. 6d. The 
unique series of tracts on the Burke and Hare mur- 
ders produced 91. Eight volumes of original editions 


| of Fuller’s works were knocked down for 45/. 12s. 





Mr. Harpy, of Penmanshicl, Berwickshire, is en- 
gaged upon a botanical dictionary. 
“Alton Locke” has taken to natural history, to the 
great delight of the readers of the North British Review. 
——“The Autobiography of P. T. Barnum, Esq.,” 
announced for publication by J. S. Redfield, is now in 
the market. The New York Tribune says that, 
previous to this disagreement between the author 


The author of | 


The following are the sums realised by some other 


| lots:—A_ set of the works of the late T. F. Dibdin, 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. | 


the bibliomaniac, 28/7. 1s. 6d.; seven volumes of Bas- 
kerville’s Classics, 11/.; a large paper copy of Bil- 
lings’s Ecclesiastical and Baronial Antiquities, 97. 9s. ; 
a collection of Cobbett’s works, 7/.; the Biographie 
Universelle, 20/ 10s. 6d. ; the Encyclopédie of 
D’Alembert and Diderot, 15/. 15s. The unrivalled 
collection of Edinburgh Tracts, in 350 volumes, is in 
| the catalogue for to-day ; and the remarkable carvings 
| in oak of the fifteenth century, so well known as “the 
| Stirling heads,” are to be put up on Monday. 


During the last few | 


DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c, 
| 


| HAYMARKET.— The Sentinel of the Alma: a Drama, by 
| Mr. Samuel Lover. The Balance of Comfort: ' 
| Comedietta, by Mr. Bayle Bernard. 
| ApELPHI.— The Ratiway Belle: a Farce, by Mr. Mark 
| Lemon. 
Lycreum.—Reopening.—A Comical Countess: a Co- 
medietta, adapted by Mr. W. Brough. 
| JULLIEN’s ConcerTs.—AN APOLOGY. 
THE fate of The Sentinel of the Alma is so suggestive 
of the old proverb de mortuis, that I shall not attempt 
to describe its demerits in detail. It was such an 
offence, not only against dramatic, but against public 
| taste, that the paramount feeling respecting it is 
wonder, that so clever a man as Mr. Lover should 
have written such a piece, and so experienced a judge 
as Mr. Buckstone should have accepted it. The 
Balance of Comfort affords a pleasanter topic. It is 
light, sparkling, pleasant, useful in moral, neat in 
construction, excellent in mise en scéne, and passable 
in acting: what more can either author, manager, 
actor, critic, or public, expect in these days? ‘The 
| moral is the necessity of mutual concession between 
man and wife. Mrs. Torrington has a fixed idea that 
| bucolic calm, and the cultivation of flowers and the 
intellect, form the sum of connubial felicity ; while 
Mr. Torrington's beau ideal consists in perpetual 
change and ceaseless excitement: eventually each 
| becomes a convert, and accepts the alternative offered 
by the golden mean. Captain Sheepshanks, and 
Mr. Pollard, two lovers who present different phases 
of absurdity, complicate the plot by their attentions 
| to Mrs. Torrington while she is separated from her 
husband. The dialogue and construction have all 
the neatness and polish of one of Alfred de Musset’s 
proverbs. The stage, presenting the elegant drawing- 
room of a cottage ornée, is decorated with taste. The 
part of Mrs. Torrington, which affords great scope for 
subtlety of acting, is sustained by Miss Reynolds; 
and, while I freely admit that she has lately made 
immense progress in the acquisition of her art, the 
style is too metallic, and not sufficiently ladylike (in 
the strictest sense of the word) to please. Messrs. 
Howe, Clark, and Rogers, who support the other 
principal characters, leave little to be desired. 

The Railway Belle hits the mark at which its author 
aimed: it is a successful, funny little farce. Miss 
Julia Spruce is one of those pretty little impregnabili- 
| ties of whom every consumer of railway refreshments 
| knows so many. Mr. Samuel Greenhorne is one of 

those love-lorn noodles of whom the aforesaid impreg- 
nabilities have daily experience. Mr. Goemiborne 
travels perpetually on the line, and orders soup ad 
| infinitum, in patient expectation of an opportunity to 
declare his passion. The soup he puts into his carpet- 
bag, but the love he hides in his bosom. To gain his 
opportunity, he accepts the vacant post of waiter, and 
is immediately involved in a very natural but comic 
difficulty, by the arrival of the young lady to whom 
he is seriously engaged. The extrication is managed 
by marrying the railway belle to an amorons and bond 
fide waiter, to the exclusion and disgust of a Blue- 
beard in the shape of the station-master. Miss 
Wyndham is the railway belle, Mr. Selby the green- 
horn, Mr. Rogers the waiter, and Mr. Garden the 
station-master—an admirable cast 
The Lyceum opened on Monday, with only one 
novelty in the bill. The Game of Speculation is a 
sure success ; for the public will never tire of seeing 
so much artful nature played with so much natural 
art. Indeed, so identified is the actor with his part, 
that it becomes a question with those who go to see 
Mr. Charles Mathews whether they go to see him as 
Mr. Affable Hawk, or Mr. Affauble Hawk as Mr. Charles 
Mathews. A Comical Countess followed —an adap- 
tation of Une Soubrette de Qualité. The proper 
critical term to apply to this piece is, I believe, 
Jlimsy ; but, considering that it was supported by the 
solid talents of Mr. Mathews, and the still more 
solid charms of Miss Talbot, I should prefer some 
less insubstantial epithet. There is a prejudice about 
French pieces, that, because they are epigrammatic— 
because the locus in quo is some gilded salon, a la 
Louis Quinze—and because the personages wear 
powder and silk stockings—therefore they are 
always elegant. But the epigrams, sometimes dull 
enough in the original, are often blunted in the 
adaptation; and the style of Louis Quinze is too 
vapid and artificial to interest after its novelty has 
worn off. In the Comical Countess both these faults 
are observable. The piece is not particularly good 
in its French dress; and the adaptation has none of 
that crispness or originality which render the ‘‘ Game 
of Speculation ” the most free, while the most faithful 
of translations. The situations are forced; and, al- 
though this defect is lessened by the graceful ease of 
Mr. Charles Mathews, it is painfully exaggerated by 
the artificial manner of Miss Talbot. To carry otf 
the most uninteresting character of an ex-cook, who 
has become a countess, and falls in love with the son 
of her former mistress—who carries most of the vul- 
garity and all the ignorance of the turnspit upstairs 
into the drawing-room, overlaying it simply with a 
| thin coating of pearl-powder and rouge—such a part 
requires all the beauty and vivacity of a Nesbitt to 
| make it agreeable. Miss Talbot, who has beauty, 
has no vivacity. One artistic quality she has— 
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aplomb ; and, considering her small experience as an | 
actress, it is a problem where she acquired it. Asa | 
well-wisher of the Lyceum, [ sincerely trust that the 
company will be strengthened by the engagement of 
one or two actresses. People will one day or other 
ask the very awkward question—Why is it that we 

find young ladies of considerable personal attractions, 

put small artistic experience, occupying the foremost 
rank upon the stage, while actresses of acknowledged 
merit seek in vain for an engagement? The solution 
of this problem would probably involve one or two 
éclaircissements. 

M. Jullien tries to please everybody—and succeeds. 
Hitherto he has administered to the war mania; now 
he is not unforgetful of the lovers of high art. The 
former part of his concert on Tuesday night was 
devoted entirely to a selection from Beethoven. A 
crowded house and enthusiastic plaudits testified 
equally to the taste of the audience and the ability 
of the performance. With equal modesty and judg- 
ment, M. Jullien resigned the baton, for the nonce, to 


that excellent musician and able conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. | 
An apology is due to the author of Love and | 


Loyalty, at the Marylebone. It is written by Mr. 
Robson, junior, and not by Mr. Robson, senior. 
Without disparagement to the latter, I may parody 
the wish expressed by Hector in favour of his son— 
that he may be “a far better man than his father!” 
His present effort ensures the fulfilment. 

JACQUES. 


PotyTecunic InstiruTion.—Mr. Georce Har- 
vEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE RISE AND PROGR 
or AMERICA.—Mr. Pepper, the enterprising manager 
of the Polytechnic, has lately introduced on Saturday 
evenings an instruc tive and amusing entertainment— 
“Mr. George Harvey’ s Illustrations of the Rise and 
Progress of Americ: 1,” in a series of dissolving views, 
which are certainly more clearly defined than any we | 
have yet witnessed, many of them being perfect gems 
of art in composition, ane, and sharpness of touch. | 
The artist has introduced some stirring and original | 
scenes. Among the best are ‘‘ New settlers making 
maple-sugar during a snow-storm;” “A logging 
frolic ;” “* Forest clearing ;” “ Fishing by torch-light | 
on Lake Ontario;” “ A windy day on Portland-pier, 
Lake Erie; ‘‘ Entranee to a coal mine;” “ A slack- 
water canal amid the mountains;” “A sleighing 
party;” “The Catskill Mountain House,” with day 
and moonlight effects on the broad valley of the Hud- 
son; “ Sunnyside,” the residence of Washington 
Irving, nestled in a grove of trees, whose roots are 
laved | by the waters of the noble Hudson river; ‘ In- 
teriors of a log-house;” and ‘spacious drawing g- 
room,” where the figures have all the startling re: lity 
which the stereoscope produces. ‘ The east and west 
ronts of the Capitol at Washington,” with its grand 
t of steps, spacious colonnade, and lofty dome, are 
transcribed with wonderful effect of light and shade; 
nor must we forget to mention Mr. Harvey’s skies, 
which are inimitable—one looks far beyond the fleecy 
or scudding clouds into unfathomable space. The | 
artist has spared neither time nor expense to make | 
his tableaux a faithful transcript of nature urder all | 
her varied aspects; and, above all, his great aim is | 
to make an English audience interested in the rise | 
and progress of the new world, and to place before our 
eyes the energy, toil, and bravery of the early settlers, 
who first discovered and brought into play the vast 
resources of wealth which had lain hidden for ages. 
Mr. Harvey gives a short description of every view 
which adds greatly to the amusement of the evening’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LAW Vv JOU RNAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a statement 
in the Critic, London Literary Journal, published on | 
the 15th inst., in an article headed “ The Dilke } 
Journals.” 

That statement is as follows: ‘ Mr. Dilke was, and 
we believe still is, one of the proprietors of the Law 
Journal Reports. 

As one of the editors of that work, I beg to inform 
you that neither Mr. Dilke, nor any one connected } 
with the Atheneum, is, or ever has been, a proprietor 
of the Law Journal Reports. 

I shall feel obliged by your publishing this note in 
your next number. ‘Tam, Sir, yours, &e. 

Francis Towers STREETEN. 

5, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, Nov. 29, 1854. 





TITIAN GALLERY AT BLENHEIM. 
T0 THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Sir,—Will any of your readers learned in art 
pes an inquirer with an opinion upon the genuine 
ess of that series of paintings at Blenheim House 
which constitute the Titian Gallery. I do not allude 
to any of the undoubted pictures of Titian dispersed 
throughout the mansion, but to that series exhibited 
in a detached buil ling, under the name of the Titian 
Gallery. They are placed in an apartment. which 
was formerly called the theatre, but which the pre- | 


| CHatoy, Mr. John James, R 


| Hunt, Mr. 


| LanGr, M., 


| MuLutER, M. 


NOLAN, 


sent Duke of Marlborough has converted into 
stewards’ offices. His Grace is, perhaps, less of an 


artist than his father was, but much more of a po- | 


litical economist ; and the habitable and well-warmed 
apartments in which the Titian pictures are now ar- 


ranged are much more favourable for their conserva- | 


tion than was the old long-disused theatre. 


In my frequent visits to Blenheim, during my resi- | 


dence in Oxford, I was always told that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had pronounced these pictures to be the 
work of Titian, and had appraised them at some 
fabulous sum. I was not learned enough in art to 
dispute the statement of my guide; but the other 


evening at a party, a gentleman, who talked very | 
volubly on art, derided me for speaking 


of these pic- 
tures as the product of Titian’s pencil. 

Will any of your readers answer my query, are 
they the work of Titian or not ? 

The paintings at Blenheim have a European 
reputation; and a General, recently deceased, once 
pointed out to me several which Marshal Soult had 
actually noted down in his pocket-book 
when Napoleon’s 
tapis. 


Nov. 21. 


invasion from Boulogne was on the 
Iam Sir, yours, &c., 
AN INQUIRER. 





OBITUARY. 


Brockepon, William, F.R.S., at his residence, in Devonshire- 
street, Queen-square, London, Aug. 29. In 1815 he visited 
France, for the purpose of studying the co!lection of the 
Louvre; and, after his return, painted the picture of the 
“ Acquittal of Susannah.” His next painting was the 
picture of ‘Christ raising the Widow's Son,” which ob- 
tained for him the prize of 100 guineas from the Directors 
of the British Institution. In 1819 he invented the mode 
of drawing gold and silver wire by means of holes pierced 
in gems, which is now in general use. In 1824 he made 
an excursion to the Alps, for the purpose of investigating 
the route of Hannibal, wl j his great 
work, “The Passes of the Alps.’ Mr. Brockedon last 
exhibited his p'ctures at the Royal Academy in 1836, pre- 
vious to which he was a constant contributor to the Gallery 
of works of various kinds. 


} 





lich journey sugzested 


A., at Kensington. 

Ferrier, Miss, the authoress of “ Marriage,” “* Inheritance,” 
and *‘ Destiny.” She was born in 1782. 

Forses, Professor.— Edward Forbes, the youthful but eminent 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Edin 
burgh, died at Edinburgh on Saturday week from the ef 
of a chronic disease, re-excited or aggravated by severe 
cold caught in an autumnal geological excursion. Pro- 
fessor Forbes was an alumnus of the Edinburgh University, 
his studies in natural history having been conducted by the 
venerable Professor Jameson, who filled the chair of that 
department for fifty years, and was succeded on his demise, 
last April, by his celebrated pupil now deceased. Mr. 
Forbes for some time lectured in the extra-a:ademical 
schools of Edinburgh, and subsequently 
ment exploring expedition in Asia Mino 

On his return he was appoit inte 











1 the capacity ¢ 





naturalist. d Professor of 
Botany in King’s College, London, and soon after Curator 
to the Geolozical Par as well as of the Paleontological 
department of the Economic Museum. On the recent 


vacancy in the Natural History Chair in Edinburgh, the 
Town Council unanimously recommended him to Govern- 
ment as the most fit and deserving to be the successor of 
Jameson, and the appointment was at once conferred 
upon him. 

D'Havssez, Baron Lemercher, Mi: 
at Paris. He was author of * 
“Voyages d'un Exiilé, 
Morales et Politiques.’ 

Frederick Knight, 


\ister of Marineto Charles X., 
‘La Grande Bretagne en 1833,” 
** Alpes et Danube,” and “ Etudes 


since 1851 principal editor of 









the Daily News, at Forest-hill on Sunday week. Mr. Hunt 
was a native of Buckinghamshire, and born in 1814. He 
studied medicine, graduated as surgeon, ar ad f for some time 
contemplated practising in that capacity fascina- 
tions of literature and politics, however, proved irresistible, 
and he threw himself into the field of journs alist n. After 
having been connected with y¥ ari¢ us periodica!s, he w as ap- 
pointed a member of the original editorial staff of the 

Daily News in 1846, a connection which remained unin- 
terrupted till his untimely death. In the intervals of his 


professional exertions he contrived, however, to find time | 
most 


of which the 
history of the news- 


for the composition of several works, 

important is ‘‘ The Fourth Estate ""—a 

paper press. 

one of the most 1 
recently at an advanced age. 

LockHart, Mr. J. ¢ He was taken severely ill of paralysisa 
fortnight ago at Abbotsford, where he had gone in the hope 
of recruiting his health, and died on Saturday evening. Mr. 
Lockhart was a member of the Scotch bar, which he early 
abandoned for literary pursuits. He became a contributor 


arned Hellenists of Prussia, 


to Blackwood, and was remarkably successfal. While 
engaged on Blackwood he wrote two separate works of 
fiction, ‘‘ Adam Blair,” a tale of the Presbyterians, and 





“ Valerius,” a tale of Roman life. After a visit to Spain, 
he produced the celebrated volume of Spanish ballads, 
He married the daughter of Sir Walter Scott, 
in London as editor of the Quarterly, in the management 
of which he showed great tact and sound scholarship. 
He received from Sir R. Peel the appointment of auditor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, which he held up to his 
death. 

Gens Peter, the 
and, during forty years, the 
ing at the Academy of the 
Noy. 9, aged 75. 

Captain, on the 25th Oct., 
at Balaklava. He was known in li 


Patriarch of Danish painters, 
t of landscape paint- 
Arts at Copenhagen, died 


p ofess 


Fine 





fatal cavalry charge 
iture, as well as in 








arms, his Treatise on Cavalry Dril 1 Tactics being an 
ably written and well-arranged, as well as a valuable, 
practical manual. 

Stvart, Lord Dudley, at Stockholm. He was President 
of the Literary Association of the Friends of Poland, and 





son-in-law of the Prince of Canino. 
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Lirerary LoGcerneaps.—The two principal 
literary journals of London, the Atheneum and Critic, 
are at loggerheads, and interchanging very personal 
favours as keenly as the allies exchange shot and 
shell with the Russians. It would appear the former 
is the aggressor, by charging Mr. Cox, the proprietor 
of the latter, with the strange fault of “ establishing 
several journals!” The Critic, obliged in self-defence, 
and after remonstrance against the system of personal 
warfare, to take like weapons, retorts; and by its 
assertion it would appear that Mr. Dilke, the pro- 
nang of the Atheneum, has raised more journals 
| than Napoleon I. made kings. The Critic also 
affirms that the hostility of the Atheneum arises from 
a slashing review in the former of a book by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, the present editor of the latter, 
whom the Critic charges with “ vulgar insolence anc 
coxcombry,” “‘ coarse vulgarity,” and so forth. Very 
pretty words for the leading ‘expounders of literary 
and scientific lore to interchange! We can conceive 
of a respectable journal ie obliged to administer 
a castigation to an opponent, when personally at- 
tacked, in the same way as a man would cane a snar- 
ling cur; but really the bandying of personalities 
between the editors of such journals is somewhat dis- 
graceful to the metropolitan press, and a very bad 
example to provincials, some of whom stand in no 
need of such lessons from high authorities. —John-o’- 
Groat Journal. 
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M. Soyer ox Cop-Liver O1.— Dearest Heloise, 
—We have remarked before, and must now repeat it, 
with Hippocrates, that that which pleases the palate 
nourishes the most. Nething can be more applicable 
than these words of far-famed antiquity; and rightly 
do they apply to a new discovery I made whilst in 
London, about a month back, which I regard as a 
blessing to the sufferer who is obliged to seek relief 
from cod-liver oil. I am pleased to tell you that, in 
lieu of the generally rancid quality of this preparation, 
I have found it palatable and rather agreeable, in 
comparison with the other, and far superior to what 
I tasted at the Hull Infirm ary, during a visit there 
(see pages 41, 42, and 43), which caused me to think 
of those dis shes in which fresh cod- liver oil is used: 
but, as these cannot supply the ‘mass,’ I must make 
you acquainted with this ‘boon for the million :’ and 
I certainly prefer Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown Cod- 
Liver Oil, which approaches in taste as near to that 
delicacy, the sturgeon ‘ Caviare,’ as anything I ever 


! 
tasted—leaving its medicinal properties in the hands 


of such eminent authorities as Professor Liebig, 
Wohler, Berzelius, Fouquier, Dr. Jonathan Pereira, 
&c., and the Analvtical Commissioner of the * Lancet,’ 
who so highly speak in its faveur.”—Soyer’s 
Cookery for the People, Kightieth Thousand. 
A Lapy’s Bonner.—Show us a lady’s bonnet, and 
we'll tell you what sort of an institution she is. If it 
is showered with red ribbons, cupids, bows, &c., she 


is as full of love and poetry, as a country inn of politi- | 


cians and loafers. If it goes in for the simple wrinkles, 
plain colours, and couple of modest knots, she is a 
perfect jewel, sweet, sunny, mild, but as affectionate 
as a freshly nursed kitten. If it is “ stuck all over 

with a paradise of clover, three-story ostrich feathers, 
wax hollyhocks and juniper berries, put it square 


down that the calico is a single establishment, and | 


will never see a fortieth birth-day. Bonnets are a 
true index of woman.—American Paper. 
Our Sratrute Boox.—At the close of last year 


our statute-book, commencing our enumeration from | 


the 9th Henry IIL., contained 16,579 public general 
acts, 9285 local and personal acts, and 14,268 private 
acts. The public general aets have been thus 
classified :— 
Acts repealed . oe 
Acts virtually re peale a 
Acts obsolete .. . 
Acts expired or virtu: ally e xpired oe 
Acts of a merely local or personal applic ation 
Acts relating exclusively to Scotland 
Acts relating exclusively to Ireland.. 
Acts relating exclusively to theColonies.. .. 
Acts relating, some to the United Kingdom gene- 
rally, others exclusively to England, others to 
Great Britain, and some few to England and 
Troland.. . 0s 02 0 08 os es « of 
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HE SHAMEFUL PRICE of CANDLES 

s produced its remedy, by the introduction of a new FRENCH 

MODE + ATOR TABLE LAMB, for 5s., giving the light of three candles 

at the cost of one. Everybody should have it. All other sorts and 

sizes, at equally low charges. Cheap, choice, and extensive.—SMITH, 
281, Strand, exactly opposite Norfolk-street. 


THE PEOPLE'S LIC 


JIBBS’S PATE NT OXYD ATE & COTTAGE 


LAMPS are unequalled for economy, cleanliness, ease in 
management, and purity of light. They are available for all illumi- 
nating purposes, and produce the cheapest Oil Light extant. 
trated Price List for a stamped directed envelope. A Brass Cottage 
Hand Lamp and Wicks free for 42 postage-stamps.—J. S. NIBBS, 
Inventor and Proprietor, Bakewell, Derby. 

LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 

MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, 1s, per tb. 
burn superior to all cthers; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, &d., Store Candles, 7$d. perlb.; Epress 
PaleSoap, veryold and dry, 52s. per ewt. ; Good Yellow, 48s. 44s. and 40s 
Best Mottled, 56s. Honey Soap, ls. 6d.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all 
other scented soaps, 1s. fd. per tb. ; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon 
superior to Sperm; Clarke’s Kefined Oi! for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Regent's-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
*~ Colosseum. 

N.B. —O ountry orders amounting to 101. or upwards, C Carriage Free, 


FLLEGANT CARPETS of Superior Qu: ality, 


the newest Designs, and most fashionable Colouring, at ls. per 
yard under the usual price. Persons furnishing are invited to inspect 
the immense stock of Cabinet and Upholstery Goods; Bedding and 
Bedsteads fixed complete in these extensive galleries and show-rooms, 
with the prices all marked in plain figures; the whole being manufac- 
tured by first-rate workmen, and ef the best materials. A written 
warranty is given. 
Messrs. Drv cE p and Co., 68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


EAFNESS and SINGING NOISES. — 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless mode of 

cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is permanently 
enabled tohear with ease usual tone of conversation, without opera- 
tion, pain, er the use of instruments : many, totally deaf imstantaneously 
restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials from the highest medical 
authorities in London can be-seen, and persons cured referred to. The 
above discevery is knewn and practised only by Dr. HOGHTON, Member 
of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 1845; L.A.C. April 30, 
1846. Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk- place, Pall-mall. — 
Just published, Self-Cure ef Deafness, fer country patients; a stop to 
pore gre quackery, and exhorbitant fees: sent on receipt of seven 


AYALL’S P( YRTRAIT GALLERIES, 224 
Regent-street, corner of Argyll-place.—DAGUERREOTYP E 
and STEREOSCOPIC MINIATURES, in the highest style of art, taken 
wr, 


“Mr. Mayall has proved his mastery over the art by producing pho- 








tographic portraits of the full size of life * * without the slighest sacri- | 


fice of definition, or the smallest approac h to distortion; indeed, the 
errors and peculiarities: - former impressions appear to be corrected."'— 
Atheneum, July 22, 18! 
“Mr. Meyall's an a represent the high art of the daguerreotype ; 


they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a delicate | 
1853. 


engraving is to a coarse woodcut."—Art Journal, Nov. 
“More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of such 
pictures.” —Times, July 17, 1854. 


| not tob 


superior 
| the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give suppor! | 


| ELLEN GRAHAM with astonishing success. 
s Shilling | 


| whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
to Miss | 


| chester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London 
Kingdom.—“ In one fortnight it produced a beautiful set of mousta- | 


An Iilus- | 





RTIFICIAL TEETH of the best, cheapest. 
4 and most durable description. Manufactured and adapted 
solely by Mr. THOS. LUKYN, with guaranteed success, on his im- 
proved French mode of mechanical construction. Read Lukyn’s Essay 
on the Teeth, with illustrations, crown Svo, 2s. 6d., by post, 3s. 
Upper George-street, Bryanston-square. 


] AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S 
COLUMBIAN.—There is n¢ me 80 good. The British public 

are particularly requested to ask for Batchelor’s, and observe the name 
and addresees of R. HOV E NDEN, 22, King-street, Regent-street, and 
8, Crown-street, Finsbury, on each New York ¢ inal packet ; 

i be obtained of perfumers, it will be ce nly supplied 

z it the above addresses. The trade will fiud it by far the best 
dyeextant. Price 4s. 6cL, 7*., and l4s. each packet. 


NE W DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
on-Dentist, 52, Pleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DE at R iP TION of ARTIF ICLAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 


wires, or ligatures. 

tinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
SHANGE COLOUR or DEC 

any teeth ever before used. 


will NEV 
8 method does not require 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 


tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


k Xow ‘THYSELF! The secret art of DIs- 


\ COVERING the TRUE CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from | 


rities of their HANDWRITING, has long been praetised by 
Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto at- 
tempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend in 


the pecul 


stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny post stamps), 
GRAHAM, 3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex, and they will receive in a 
few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, 
tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with many other 


things hitherto unsuspected. ee eae SS Sa ae. 
I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? 


—No other compound for the eats has main- | 
| tained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEA 


8 CRINILENE 
It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows. -, in 
a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off. and effectually check 
greyness in all its stages. For the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unri- 


| 
valied. Price 2s per package (elegantly perfumed) ; sent post-free on 


receipt of twenty-four penny postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 374, Man- 
Sold by every Chemist in the 


chios H. Adams. “It has prevented my hair falling off."—J. Hickson. 
“It has a uite checked the greyness that was coming on.”—Mrs. Elder. 


BrArs GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


Price Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Mr. WILLIAM COURTN of Barton Stacey, Hants, says:—“I had 
resort to your Pills, and within two hours I was quite easy. 
these Pills ought really to be known all over the world.” 

Among the many discoveries that characterise this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as that 
important discovery for Gout and Rheumatism, BLAIR’S GOUT and 


| RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require neither attention nor confinement, 


an’ are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold 
by all Me adlic ine Vendors.—Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 
London,” is impressed upen the Government Stamp. 


I UPTURES 


EFFECTUALLY CURED 


WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this alarming com- | 


plaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he 
guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful 
in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven years, and is ap- 
plicable to every kind of single and double Rupture, however bad or 
long-standing, in male or female of any age, causing no confinement 
or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent post-free to any part of the 
world, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage- 

eash, or post-office order, payable at the General Post-office, to 


BERT LESLIF, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray’s-inn-road, Lon- | 


don.—At home daily (except Sunday) from 11 till 3 o'clock. A Pamphlet 
of Testimonials sent post-free on receipt of one postage-stamp. 


| O YOU WANT 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is universally acknowledged as the only prepa- 





ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair | 


and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
Baldness, &c., 
glossy. 
Mr. Williams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—‘“T can now shew as fine 
a head of hair as any pore, solely from using your Crinutriar.” 
»ant Craven, Long i Barracks, Ireland.— Throug gh using your 
I have an acelin moustache, | which I had before des- 


Ne. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.— 
is now covered with new hair. 

Price 2s. per Bottle, and four times the quantity at 6s. each, through 
all Druggists and Perfumers, or of ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle- 


“ Vy head, which was quite bald, 


| street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


I * YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 


infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which smell | 


horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemis ,or sent free secure from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street,, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefield.—* Your Hair Dye is highly 

of by all who have purchased it of me.” 
Pearse. King-street, Ludlow.—‘“* Your Hair Dye has sueceeded 
; it gives such a natural tinge.” 
earson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is 


2, Gloucester-green, Oxrford.—“ It gives the greatest 
n, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 


Clark, Killinick, Weaford.—“ It isa most excellent and im- 
liste Dye for the Hair, far preferable to é all others.’ 


HE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 
New York Exhibition to English or Foreign Sauce Manufac turers 

has been obtained amongst numerous Competitors by LEA and 
PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, whereby further 
testimony is afferded of its being the best Sauce extant. The eelebrity 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and itseffi- 
cacy in promoting the general health is becoming daily more observed 
and acknowledged. In the United States it is held to be the most 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorating 
preperties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the food 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- 
fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus :—‘ J have 
carried a bottle of your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have just 
finished threugh Spain and Portngal, and believe I owe my present 
state of health to its use. Your Sauce isstomachic, and I think medi 
cinal; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage 30 


essential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce.” In | 


India, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medical 
Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession at 
Worcester in the following terms:—*‘Tell Lea and. Perrins that their 
Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is in my epinion the mest 


palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made.” This 
emand | 


Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the universal d 


which its excellence has created has Jed to many imitations being | 


offered to the public under a variety of names ; but the genuine may be 
known by the name of Lea and Perrins being impressed upon the 
Patent Merallic Capsule or the GlassStopper of the Bottle, as well as 
upon the Label and Wrapper. Manufactory—68, BROAD-STREET, 
WORCESTER. 
street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay 
and:Sons, and all the principal Druggists, Grocers, and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroed 


They so perfeetly resemble the natural Teeth as | 


Y,and will be found very | 


| Wire-work of every description, for use and ornament. 
| BLINDS of all sorts.—No. 370, OXFORD-STREET, nearly 


The use of | 


| suffering. 


BEAUT IFUL HAIR, | 


and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and | 


Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19, Fenchurch- | 


M CORE’ PATENT VENTILATOR. 
— MOORE'S PATENT RESPIRATOR. 
SEKFORD WORKS, St. James's-walk, Clerkenwell, London. 
*x* Particulars forwarded by post. 


T° LOVERS of FISH.—100 REAL YAR- 

MOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. The above 
forwarded to all parts, on receipt of penny postage-stamps, or Post- 
office order (preferred), for the amount. Send _ plain address, county, 
and nearest station.—Address THOMAS LETTIs, jun. Fish Curer, 
Great Yarmouth. 


V TANTED TO PURCHASE 


DAVIDSON, of 24 and > aa 





| Covent-garden, LADIES and CHILI 
| APPAREL in any quantity, 


Ss 
for whic f : libe ral Return will be made 
in Cash or by Post-office Order.—Ladies waited on at their own resi- 
dences.—(Established twenty years.) 


BE ‘DDOME’S POWDERS, an Alterative 
Aperient for Bilious and Liver Complaints, and the best Medi- 
cine for Children. Highly valued in Adelaide and Sydney.—Sold by 
BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street, and SANGER, 150, Oxford- 
street. Is. 1}d. a packet. 
A GENTLEMAN having ¢ come into possession 
- of valuable RECIPES for the CURE of NERVOUSNEss, 
ALE COMPLAINTS, and CONSUMPTION, will be happy to 


forward them gratis, on receipt of a directed stamped envelope. 
Address Mr. D. Orrorb, 67 A, Great Russell-strect, Russell-square, 


London. 
MAt! ATRIMONIAL | 





INSTITUTION, Founded 

Offices, 12, John-street, Adelphi, and 18, Nassau-street, 
New york —This institution has been established many years (with 
great success), as a medium for the introduction of parties unknown t¢ 
each other, who are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but 


who, from some cause or other, cannot find Partners in their own 
| circle of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. 


The strictest honour 
and secresy is maintained in every case.—Prospectuses, Application, 
Forms, Rules, and every information, sent free to any name, initials 
or address, on receipt of twelve postage-stamps. 

By order of the Directors, 
12, John-street, Adelphi, London. LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 


W, RICHARDS, No. 370, 

Manufacturer of the CRYSTAL PALACE FLOWER 
BASKETS to the original, and a variety of other new and elegant 
DESIGNS FOR THE CONSERVATORY, WINTER GARDEN, Saloon, Hall, 
&c. No. 1, THE QUEEN'S PATTERN; No. 2, PRINCE OF WALES; 33 , 
PRINCE ALBERT Pattern; The Duc 1BSS, the Countess, the Gothic, 
Grecian, Canterbury, Somerleyton, Alma, and other patterns. Svs- 
PENDING FLOWER-BASKETS, from 4s. to two guineas and upwards 
WILNDOW- 
pposite the 
Princess's Theatre. AVIARIES and CONSERVATORIES FITTED UP. A 
Pattern-sheet may be obtained on application per post, &c.—N.B. Crecus 
Baskets in variety. 


Oxford-street. 


} OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 


the most efficacious remedies for Cutaneous Diseases —Emune 
Jones, of Longsight, near Manchester, was afflicted for two years with 


| ten wounds in the left breast, which preveuted her obtaining rest either 


night or day. Despite of the operations that were performed upon her, 
her health dwindled away, and she became completely worn ont with 
At this stage a friend recommended her to try Holloway's 
Pills and Ointment, which, in the space of three months, completely 
healed the wounds, and left her in the emjoyment of robust health, 
muceh to the satisfaction of all who knew her.—Sold by all druggists, 
and at Professor HOLLOWAY'S Establishments, 244, Strand, London ; 
80, Maiden-lane, New York. 


GIR JAMES MURRAYS FLUID 

+ MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inve nyors 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Pr sion, 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, re: storing APP E 
TIT E, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving c 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SIC 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medi 
eine Agents thronghout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s, 6d., 11s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — 
“* James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 





ESS.—New Discovery. —The Organic 


Vibrator, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly-invented in- 


| strument for Deafness, entirely different from all others, to surpass any- 
| thingof the kind that has been, or probably ever can be produced; 


being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible. It enables deaf 
persons to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies ; the un- 


| pleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entire ly removed, 


it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired.—Invalus able 
Newly-invented Spectacles: immediately they are placed before ex- 
tremely imperfect vision, every object becomes clear and distinct, th 

most aged defective sight is brought to its youthful, natural, and ori- 
ginal siate.—The most powerfal Patent Telescopes, Opera, Camp, 
Race-course, and Perspective Glasses, to know the distances, pos- 
sessing such extraordinary power, that some, 34 inches, with an extra 
eye-piece, wiil show distinctly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn's Ring, and the 
Double Stars ; with the same telescope can be seen a person's counte- 


| nance three and a half miles distant, and an object from sixteen t 
| twenty miles. 


Also a very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket Glass, the 
size of a walnut,to discern minute objects at the distance ef from four 
to five miles.—S. and B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albe- 
marle-street, Piccadilly. Observe, opposite the York Hotel. 

“FOR VARICOSE V AND WEAKNESS. 


GURGIC AL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying support under 
any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes, of the same beautiful 
fabric; those for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are 
admirably, adapted for giving adequate support with extreme light- 
ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contri- 
vances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the Manufacturers, PoPpE and PLANTE, 4, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
——— 


O INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 
ESTABLISH MENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The preparation 

of Presenptions is carriea on entirely distinet from the Retail Business 
competent assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being employed 
Medicines are dispatched immediately they are prepared, without 
additional charge, to St. John’s Wood, Bayswater, Notting-hi 
Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Bangi, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, and all intermediate distance: 

COOPER’S ILLUSTRATED ‘CATALOGU E of 
MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwarded free by post. Brass 
Lavement or Enema +p ee 10s, ; Fountain Enema Apparatus, 138. ; 
Reservoir Apparatus, 27s. ; Improved Lavement Apparatus for admi- 
nistering the whole of the e Injection at one stroke of the piston, 35s. 

COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containing 
Drugs in fourteen Stoppered Betton, wor ye Knife, Mesansesk in Mahogany 
es with Lock and Key and printed ‘ation. 

containing feur Cut Glass atm Bottles, 4s. od 








Leather Cases 
| Steppered Hottles in Boxwood Cases from ls. upwards; Gradua 
| Measure Glasses from Is.; with every otherarticle necessary for the relief 


and comfort of Invalids, at a a a on the usual 
charges. Orders, aby itt f 20s. forwarded free 
to any railway station. WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical 
| Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, Londen. 
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MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em-| P ASS’S 


£ bracing every variety of these superior Timepieces, imported 
directly from ¢ our ok -_ estab lished factory ; all brass works, and war- 
e sold one-third less thar the 
aot prie ft ks I t-day, 30s. to 35».; 
every variety of “American ic axete, by LE FAVOUR and Co 


EAST-INDIA P ALE 
BARCLAY’S PORTER and STOUTS, in 18-gal 
half-bottles, and imperi rf ges al wage ine st condition 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3, St. James's-street, London. 


ee ILYMOUTH GIN.—T his pure and wholes some 
- sirit is offered to the public, fre to th 
RECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA |! 


zen hampers, hamper and bi es incl 
y ERS. Snirit } 

Places in gardens converted into comfortable water-closets by vi ENIAMIN'N co cles pint Mh t a vton p 
the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, pr: at ee een ee ae eee 
valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Any car- ~ 

enter can fix itin two hours. Price 1. Hermetically-sealed Inodo- r VI E 

rous Chamber Commodes for the sick room, l/. 4s., 2/. 6s., and 34; also I - 
Imp roved Portable Water-closets, with pump. cistern, and self-acting 
dalve. A prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing two 
vost stamps.—At FYFE and Co.'s, removed to 46, Le te r-aquane. 


ALI 













ROYAL CAMBRIDGE 
This noble Wine is purveyed to H.R.H. t 
to her Majesty's Household; many of the hi 
Chureh: and to some of the principal clubs and messes. It is ¢ 
iry Sherry, of great firmness and character; while its stomach 
ties have been tes 


SHERRY. 
» Duke of Cambri 
rest Dignitaries 














pil IMPROVED SOAP COMPANY, 
Wholesale W arehouses, 30, Minories; 6, Pool-street, Manches- und Co., 














and strongly recommended by eminent adi 

E L I INGH AM 
r dozen 

st a sasiteed 


rry ‘Wine a trial. 





men. It can only be had in England of the Importe 
; " 





uildings, Strar in cases, 3 


fort- 





ter; Fletcher - gate ttingham; Union-street, Gl 
159, Front-street, New York,—" Health, Cleanliness, and Economy. 

The new TOILET and FANCY SOAPS made by this Company, are 
beautifully scented, and framed in models so unique that the most fas- T# E 






er cask Tho se preja 








1 
wines are earnestly desired to give this popular She 


CIGAR and SNUFF 
—Messrs. TOSSWILL and Co., Mercha 
| largest stock in the Kingdom. Entrance 
Monument-yard, extending to 6, 7, 
Best Spanish Cigars, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d 
Louisa, 15s. 6d. Fine Regalias, 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 





W ARE HOU SES 


tidious admire them on the toilet table ; they give health and beauty to 
the skin, and are recommended by mus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S. 
Their household cleansing Soaps wash freely in the hardest water. 
No soda need be used. 


EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, lia 
and COMFORT.—J. and S. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH | Tosswill’s and Co's Royal Union, 12s. Gd. ; and Prince Alberts, 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list ot | foreign, 12s. 6d ; also their Latakia Cigars, 12s. 6d. Latakia Tobacco, 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads 7s. 6d., with every other kind. The Earl of Harrington Mixture, and 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; | *l! other choice Gants, Ss. Sd. per Ib. 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description.—J. and 8 
JER, Bedding, Bedstead, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, 
Oxford-stre street, London. 
















O CONNOISSEURS OF SNL PFS. 
C.§ Ss _ TOZE R begs to invite the attention of 
Noble men 


, Clergymen, the Legal Profession, id the Public 
LANTING SEASON. ENUFF’ as from his original recipes. ‘These ‘Sul cHARRIBGTON 
SMITH ‘aid SONS beg to announce that | trom tobaccos of the best description; carefully selected, and laid down 
@ they have a large stock of FOREST TREES, EVERGRENS, | according to rule, so as to ensure to the public a continuance of the 
and HARDY SHRUBS, to offer very reasonable, and would forward same flavour and pungeney, without the aid of chemicals 
t’ eir list of prices free, on applica ion.—Tansley Nursery, near Mattock desideratum to the Connoisseur. Black Carrotte, Ist class, 10s. per th, 
——— 2nd class, 8s. per th; Copenhagen, 8s. per th; Saint Omer, 10s. per Ib 
Saint Vincent, 10s. per th; Bolongarro, 10s. per th; Amersf ort, 8s. | 
Martinique, 10s. per 3; Robilard, 10s. per tb.; First ill fi 
Old Cuba, 10s. per fh; Curaco, 8s. per th; ev t ption of 
snuff at reasonable price. These Snuffs may be ha ad in any quantity 
wh acked in pound bottles, or in lead, sent to any part of 
» king rdom. 7 Samples. Post-offi lers payable at the Strand 
rOZER, 48, Essex-street, Strand, London, Wholesale 
Tobacconist. 














an essential 











IMPOR T ANI TO POTATO GROWERS. 
Dio SANGSTER, and Co., are now ready to 
end out their celebrated Stock of SEED POTATOES from pre- 












rs, now complete free from disease, of the following 
‘brington Kidneys, per bushel, 12s.; Early Oxford, 
*.; York Regents, 6s. : Sec rte ch Cups, 6s 
rery in London, ! 9d. per bushe s], and 2s. per sack. 
Newington Butts, L ondon. 
>T rr ae 
AMERIC. AN FT AD rs S—JOHN Ww A’ PE iR tER Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient C Consumption are effect 
vegs to announce that he has published a new Catalogue of his ~ 
Rhododendrons, &c,, as exhibited by im in the Gardens of the Royal | | EAT IN G'S ea Ct UG H 
Botanic Society, ‘nt's-park, London. It describes the colours of During a period of more than forty years this valuable medicine 
all the Rhododendrons considered worthy of cultivation, with a Treatise has triumphantly borne the severest test of public 
on their successful management, and may be had by in that sound basis alone, it has gradually but su on the way to 
postage-stamps.—The AMERICAN NURSERY, BAGSHOT, SU RR EY, wre-eminence, until it is now universally acknow be the most 












and Retail 
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Package and del 


*,* Foreign Cigars of the best brands. 








ually cured by 


LOZENGES.— 
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KE \TING, No. 7 






























“ KEATING'S 






DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAI 
MOST EFFECTUAL 





26, Oxford-s treet, Lo 


STRATED CA‘ 











near Farnborough Station, South-Western Railway. effectual, safe, and speedy remedy ever offered to the world for that 
begs to | rience to be equally efficacious and powerful in those 
@J © call the attention of parties about to improve their Farm 
troublesome disorders of the Throat and Chest 
yard; 4} inch, ls. 24d. per yard; 5 inch, Is. 5d, _ yard. Wire Work- 
9, St. Paul 3 ( hare hyard, London, &c. &c. 
Aviary. 
1 } 
Shooting.” —Longparish House, near Whitechurch, 
elegant Art of GOLD or OAK DECORATING, a highly lucrative | ¢*tTaordinary effi ct 1 have experienced by ta 
who gives continuous employment to his pupils, invites Ladies to se¢ ‘bout half a small box of y« Lozenges, wh I find are 
and Panopticon, &c. y hands wanted immediately for the ensuing sating, 79, St. Panl's Churchyard. 
DOUCHE, for applying Lotion to, | 2s.; Pints, 3s. 6d; Quarts, 6s, 6d.; 5-pint Bottle, 15s.—Imperial 
the notice of all who are much engaged in readi writing, or design- 20D LIVER OIL. 
London aaa Hospital. Price 20s., carriage paid to any rail- 
LLEN’S ILLUS CATALOGUE. 
and des 
dispatch-boxes, writing-desks, dressing-cases, and other travelling 


Be +. - large class of disease which affects the Pulmonary Organs. 
TO NOBLEMEN, STEWARDS, AND OTHERS 
Pulmonic Affections—Asthma, Incipient Consumption 
Estates to his O.G. RAIN WATER SPOU swe which, for lightness, 
| ness, Difficulty of Breathing, a Irritation of the Throat, &c.—Sold in 
ing, Sheep Fencir and hurdles, at reasonable prices. Garden Imple- t 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS 
ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT GUARAN- | on “Guns and 
ym of the 
pursuit, for articles of general use, either personally or by correspon- | Lozenges. 1 had a cough for several weeks, t 
r. ) 
his valuable specimens daily, from 10 till 5, at his residence, 30, Percy- mes that relieve the cough without lerang e stomach or 
season. KEATING’S COD LIVER OLL, imported direct from Newfoundland 
or bathing the Eye, is self-acting, simple, and portable. The seems re. 
ing. It has been employed with the most favourable results by patients 
way statior 
Containing size, price, ript on of upwards of 100 articles, } 
g 
requisites, forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 


= = KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES have been proved by long expe- 
eu ae 
WRIGHT, 36, Boar-lane, Leeds, 
hitis, and Spasmodic Jough—as in the 
durability, and cheaptess, cannot be equalle 4 inch, at ls. ld. per 
and Tins, 2 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
ments of every description.—N.B. To be Sold, a bargain, a large Wire 
Copy of a Letter from the late Colonel Hawker (the u 
TEED. — Ladies and Gentlemen are INSTRUCTED in the | Hants, October 21st, 1846.—SiR,—I cannot resist informing y 
dence. erms, 1d. ls.—Mr. A. LAWRENCE, who is the only instructor been preseribed for me ; and 9 1 got completely rid of it, by taking 
street, Bedford-square ya at the Crystal Palace, Royal Polytechnic, | 0TS&D8.— I am, Sir, your humble servar it, P HAWKER. 
—__—_——— f the finest quality, pale, purified, and nearly tasteless,—Half-pints, 
, Pvp ’ 
HE EYE 
immediate relief obtained from its use particularly recommends it to «* Urders from the ¢ ej should expressly state, 
under the care of Haynes Walton, Esq., Surgeon to the Central 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 
consisting of purtmanteaus, travelling ladies’ p rtm unteaus, 
ALLEN's Travelling Bag (patente d) has the opening as large asthe bag 



















itself, and therefore possesses an immense advants over all others. | MEN AS THE s ane REMEDY FOR CON- 
ALLEN’S registere | Dispatch-box and Writing-desk, and their new | SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
Quadruple Portmantean (containing four compartments), are the best | TISM, SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS 
articles of the kind ever produced. | INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY AND 
J. W. and T. ALL ; Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room, | Al L SCROI ULOUS AFFECTIONS—effecti a 
Furniture, and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, West Strand. (See | “\**4 OVS". phgeteed ’ : Sting Of Sue- 
Separate Catalogue.) | viating suffering much more ré api idly than ¢ : kind. 








TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN FERRIRA, 

Professor at the University of London, Aut 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutic 7. 

‘*My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I 
had the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were 
interested commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting 
that the Author of the best analysis and investigations into 
the properties of this Oil should himself be the Purveyor of 
this important medicine 

“IT feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil 
your request by giving you my opinion of the quality of th 
oil of which you gave me a sample; because I know th 
one can be better, and few so we!!, acquainted with the phy- 
sical and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, 
whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject 

RS LED 2 “ et re **T can, however, have no hesitation about the propri 
RUPT URES.—BY ROY AL LET TERS PA TEN Tr. | responding to your applieation. The oil which you gave ‘me | 

HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed { was of the very finest quality, wl ether considered with 

Bs ——_< es ee ger ep to be a most bpasprchie | reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical preperties; and 

vi ec ive BA 4 0 ernia. B se 0 ee +ich Pye 4 rr Y . > 1 
spring (ao often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage | . 2™ Satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re ing power is sup- procured. - 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much “With my best wishes for your success, 

dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours 


ease and closeness, that it cannot be detected and may be worn during 
“JONATHAN PEREIRA, 


sleep. A descriptive circular may be bad, and the Truss (which cannot 
fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two 

« Finsbt ury-square, London, April 16, 1851, 
“To Dr. de Jongh.’ 


ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE and | 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“So highly recommended by the faculty, and now so extensively | 
patronised by the elite of our aristocracy, we need hardly say that all 
whom we have any influence over shall in future wear them.”—Editor | 
of the Courier. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form. Ladies 
in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with e qual satisfac- 
tion; and, having experienced the Comfort and Advantages they 
ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their attendant evils. 

PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 

Enlarge Prospectuses, with Illustrations, details of Prices, (from 
Ms. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent (without extra charge) carriage paid or post 














o 





‘ee. 
Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patenteces and sole Manu- 
facturers, 54 Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 




















believe me, my 


(Signed) 
inches below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 
WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price ofa Single Truss 16s. , 21s., 268. bt and 31s. ~~ 3 poeage ls. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52 tage is. Sd. 
Post-office Orders to be made pay: able to JOHN WHITE. Post-office 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e.— 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compreasible, and the best 
invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of 
Weakness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 
Porous, light in textur. andi--<pensive, and i vv — on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Prive, rrom 7s. od. to L6s.: posi 
MANUFACTORY, 238, PICCADILLY, “VONDON. 





Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s 

stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, STRAND, London, 

Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable Chemists and 
Druggists in tewn and country, at the following prices :— 

IMPERIAL MEASURE—Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s 

*,* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to any part of | 
England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 





| THE warmest Coverlets are the DOWN 


QUILTS manufactured by M ssrs. DRUCE 
I om 9 











8, Baker-str t arge sizes 6d. und t I 
Quilts and Duvets, fr m le l. ea W : 
juxurious cover for the Bed, or as a Travelling Wrap; 3 
for comfort 
rO THE NOBILITY. CLERGY, AND GI 
W ALKER BABB'S TWO-GUINEA | 
One i Trousers, and Half-Guinea Vests 
Welct tch, and 5" sh Wools in their pure stat 
we 1 can be worn in any climat I Fishing and 
othing can equal them. The Black lis well a t 
nen's Riding Trousers. Waterpr K ( ts ( 
Coats, Liveries, &« 
D'OYLEY's ScorcnH Wo nnn WaREmouse 345, Strand 
W ater 


| TO the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
and OTHEKS The Oxford Mixed D s s, price 21s 
The Striatus Cloth Cass¢ V 


measure.—S. BATTAM, rs 








rs Ma , 160, Tottenham- 












cour mur doors %« Is and ( s. Patterns of the 
materials, and dire ns easuring, sent free per post. 
AM LFREI ) RUST (from Welch an: d M: argetson n’s), 
ier, Glover, and Shirtmaker, 32. I ~stre lington.— 
Superior fitting SHIRTS, six for 31s. 6 i, and 42s.; patent 
three-fold ars, 8 1 zen; dit to show all 
round, &». 6d. and lls k silk er ts ade in the 
best — rer, ind, 3s. 6 Sent (carriage 





free all parts on mee ‘ 
amount—-ALFRED RUST. Flint otrect, lot gton 


QY DENHAM TROU 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29 
Manufacturers of the Sydenham rs users 
tyle, fit, quality, 
fo ntlemanly appearan d so rarely obta 
the ‘Sydenham Trousers over-all others is, the systemati 
principle on which they are constructed. Patte 
tion. A Four P und Suit Samuel Brothers stro 
from Saxony cloth, manufactured by 
house, the wear of which they warran 

29, Ludgate-hill 


ao EUREKA COLOURE D SHIRTING 


is now ready in 200 
colours sent post-free on receipt of six stam 
Eureka Shirts, six for 27s Ford's White Eurek 
40s.: 8 ality, six for 31s. ; ir 





r stamps for the 





perfect ease, and 








uivantage of 
self-adjusting 
t free on applica- 

mmend, made 
England 
EL BROTHERS, 











lifferent patterns. Specir 


2ns in varied 
d's Coloure 
quality, six for 
a] s. extra.— 
London, 
ulars post- 













if washed r 
Caution.—Ford’s Eureka Shirts are stampe 
without which none renuine.—Catal 


are 
free RICHARD FOR D, 38, Poultry, Le 


YOULSON and COMPA 


Tailors) Newly-invented Sleeved (¢ 











Merc rch: unt 


NY’S 
PHE REGISTERED ROQUELAURE, 


together with their celebrated Light and Warm 
WINTER OVERCOAT, the REGISTERED PAI 


)ESSUS, 
1 





lined and ¢ Two Guineas and a ha r 





“ 18, 
94, REGENT-STREET, LONDO 
OVERLAND OUTFITS TO INDIA crea 


OHN B E SEMERES and Co., Wholesale and 


Retail Clothiers, Shirt Makers, ng O.utfitters, 
- to 64, Hour nail tch, supply these Outf s sce Civ’ lians at 
their Shipping Prices, and thus effect an nt saving in the 
a may : 















3 articles for 
I ed Lists of 
1 other useful information sent 
Outfitting Warehouses, 61, 62, 63, and 64, 





Ready-made r 
by post, free of charge. 
Hounsditch, London. 


I ODGERS’S IMPROVE D C ORAZ 
SHIRT.—Important improve ments h 

celebrated shirt, gentlemen are solicit to suspend their orders antil 
they have seen it For ease, eleganc¢ 
31s. 6d. and 42s. the half-doze n Pr 
for measurement gt 
improved Shirtmakers, 
60 year 


IMPROVED 








} 


B 
3 
> 






8, and directic 
BO RNE. 
TOSS stat lished 


SHIRTS, in all the 


or made to measure (a choice of 200 new 


COLOURED 
new patterns, ready made, 
lesigns), 20s. and 26s. the half-doze Illustrat priced lists, with 


stamps.—RODGERS and 
Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross : 


patterns for selection, post free YT 
BOURNE, improve i Shirtmakers, 
tablished 60 years. 


THE BEST 








FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 





INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 

fr making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has m only 
tained the patronage of ber Majesty and the Ro but has 
become of general use to every class of the and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminent! ious, and 





ight food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths.or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant asing publ stima- 
tion as the purest est most valuable 

















rine of the 











preparation for making a Pure and which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the ag r recipe for Ids and 
influenza, ia of general use in the k cham r, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent 1 for Infants ar iren. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROB INSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-str Holborn, 1 
The proprietors of Robinson's Patent I oy and I vats, de- 








sirous that the public shall at all times purchas N pret n 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Feil, 
yver which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 
Id by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, a ther Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., 


and 10s. each 


HE PERFE( ‘T SUBSTITUTE 


—The Re 








Ss 





for SILVER. 


| NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years ago by 








B URTON, when PLATED by the patent process of 
and ( 3 beyond all parison the very best 





1g silver that can be empl d as such, either use- 








fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. ‘ 
. Thread or — 
Fiddle 
= — King’s 
attern P Pattern 
Tea Spoons, per dozen wee 188 32s 
Dessert Forks ” ove 30s 46s. 
“5 ssert Spoons ,, ape 30s. 48s. 
able Forks —-' gion 40s. 64s. 
Table Spoons 40s. Ss 66s. 






Tea and coffee sets, waite: undlesticks, &c., at pr ype rtionate prices. 
All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED 
Fi Thread. King's 





Table Spoons and F: —_ full size, per dozen 28. 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto ... soqneqsccscaenenae 2is 20s. 
Tea ditto cooeoupsconens “ “< rs Ils. 12s. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN L ARGE SHOW ROOMS (all 


rommunicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the show of 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel 
Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Bedding), so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and 
at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money re- 
turned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 
NEWMAN-STREET; and 4and 5, PERRY'S-PLA CE 











Nos. 1, 2, and 3 








656 


THE CRITIC. 


[Dec. 1, 1854. 








Now ready, 4th Edition, revised and enlarged, fep. 5s. cloth. 
HE BALLAD of BABE CHRISTABEL; 
with Songs of the War and other Lyrical Poems. By GERALD 
MASSEY. 

“We comple r these verses, the circumstances of birth and education 
being remembered, to be most remarkable and interesting. The love 
poems, in parti ular, are unusually sweet and elegant.”—The Times, 

DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 
NEW BC Y's BOOK. 
peng of ** The Boyhbunters.” 
ow ready, fep. 7s. cloth, 
HE FORE ST EXILES ; or, 
Peruvian Family amid the Wilds "of the Amazon. 
MAYNE REID. With om *lve Illustrations, 
Author, 
The BOYHU N’ re R S. 4th Edition, 7s. 
The HOME. 4th Edition, 7s. 


The YOU NG VOYAGEURS. 2nd Edition, 7s. 
DAVID BoGUE, Fleet-street. 
NEW BOOK FOR BOys. 
Now ready, fep 5s. cloth, 
HST YRY for BOYS; or, Annals 
Nations of Modern Europe. By J. G. EDGAR, Author 
Boyhood of Great Men With IMustrations. 
» Auth 


FOOTPRIN TS of FAMOUS MEN, 


“The BOYHOOD of GREAT MEN. 
3s. 6d. 


By the 


the Perils of a 


By Captain 


2 Same 


of the 


of “ The 


2nd Edition, 
3rd Edition, 
Fleet-street. 

ibe) BY HENRY MAYHEW. 

, fep. 6s. cloth, 

of the PEASANT-BOY 
inded on the early life of FERGUSON, the 
Shepherd-boy Astronomer ; gone intended to show how a poor lad 
became acquainted with the principles of Natural Science. By HENRY 
MAYHEW, Author of “London Labour and the London /oor,” &e 


With numerous Illustrations. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


DAVID BOGUE, 


NEW Boy's 2 


N 
HE STORY 


PHILOSOPHER. Fe 


SU NDAY 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
AFTERNOON ; or, 
Pictures, Poems, and Questions. A Series of nty-two 
beautiful Steel Engravings, from entirely new designs, with one hun- 
dred and thirteen Poems, and a copious collection of Questions for the 
ise of Parents and Teachers. Second Edition, price 8s. 6d. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


THE 


To contain ¢ 1 ‘lates, and 
Parts, full col 


Scripture 


Seve 


ready, Part IV. of ss 
" of GREAT BRITAIN. 
JOHN E. SOWERBY. 
. JOHNSON, Esq 
to be completed in Eight Monthly 
. " oloured, at ls. 6d. per Part. 
ough all Booksellers, and of the 
JoHN E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


FERNS. 
ated 


Proprietor, 


Just publis _ 1, wade -e 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 


HOP i or, HEZEKIAIL’S 


from ASSYRIAN DOMINATION. 


THE ETERNAL SUNSHINE of HEAVENLY 
GLORY 3y the Rev. B. L. WILTS, M.A., Author of “ The Tw« 
ments,” “ Holiness to the Lord,” &c. 

London: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH; 


md eG 


Second Edition.- 3; Or separately, 
7} NGLAND’S 
4 DELIVERANCE 

forthe day. Also 


HATCHARD 


l4s. in handsome cloth, embellished with a 
1d several Plates, the Ist Volume of the 
REMAINS OF THE REV. 
RICE, Cc ARNHU ANAWC: containing—a Tour 
the Remains of Ancient t 


Just | “ i 


ITE R AR Y 

4 THOMAS PI 
through Brittan) 
the Welsh, Iris 


Literature in 
2 of Welsh Tra- 
litions 0: Language and 
Literature of Wales.—And an Historical Account of the Statute of 
Rhuddlan. Ex iby JANE WILLIAMS, Ysgafell 

The c lume, completing the Work, will be ready in February. 
L landove ry: WILLIAM REES. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


HE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS: 
a Critical Commentary. By the Rev. ROBERT KNIGHT, Perpetual 
Curate of Warton This work is areful exegesis of every portion of 
the Epistle, in which, while there is a somewhat wide departure from 
the current of modern interpretation, the attempt is made to follow 
conscientiously and implicitly what seems to be the meaning of the 
Apostle. One vol. 8vo. (640 pp.) 15s. 
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